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THE BHAGAyA*p-GlTA. 


First Lecture, 

THE GREAT UNVEILING. 
Brothers: 

J N frying to speak to you on four successive 
mornings on the matter of the Bh-qgava^GifA, 
I feel, more strongly that it is possible for any 
one of you to feel, my utter inadequacy for the 
task. To speak of the Gitd is to speak of the* 
history of the world, of its vast complexity, of the 
web of desires, thoughts, and actions which makes 
up the evolution of humanity ; for the book ia not 
simply the story of the teaching of Arjuna by Shrt 
Kffhna—it is far more than that. And all that 
one. can .pray irt taking up a task so far beyqpd 
one% flwixs is that that flute, whose music com¬ 
pelled melody even froimthe very stones that heard 
it may breathe the same all-compelling music in 
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the heart of speaker and headers alike ; so that out 
of that.muSic some note r^ay echo in the heaf?s 
that are gathered here, tcj breathe ptfer the lives 
that spring from those hearts something of the 
spisit embodied in the Gitd words. Haw' great-is* 
the Song of <he Lord, all nations $ith one voice 
acclaim. Not only $n its own n&tive land, but rjver 
all ^ands, thaf music has gone, and in every country 
ha- awakened some echo in receptive hearts. And 
yet, many a one who reads it, and would fain under¬ 
stand it, finds it—as indeed did thp first header— 
difficult, complex and even confusing, flying ap¬ 
parently from one subject or another, speaking now 
of one method and then of a method apparently 
ojiposed, sometimes seeming to give counsel along 
one line and then counsel along another, speaking 
of the necessity of the life that is embodied in all 
beings, and yet with a continual refrain, “ fight, ” 
.by which the life was loosened from many a form. 
He who can understand the complexity of the 
Gttd can understand likewise the complexity of 
the world in which the author of the frit A is the 
upholding and the sustaining life, and complex as 
the world is the Gttd, both worthy of the pro- 
foundest study. 

• 

But in these modern days the studyjK’Tt diflfi- 
-cult one, for the way of Che Divine Toacher is not 
the way of .the human pedagogue. God does not 
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teach as man teaches, in te^t-books^written for a 
btfy to learn, exercisiftgj his memory rather than 
unfolding \jis life. Nature, which is the outer 
reflexion of Deity, does*not teach *us by pfrecept 
iffter precept, by spokefi words easy to under- 
, stand ; and sp,*you notice that in the 'Gttd, where 
the-.method of teaching is that of the Divine Tea¬ 
cher and not that of the pedagogue, there is much 

• • 

confusion, much difficulty; and almost vexation 
shows itself,.from time to time, in the heart and 
even on the lips of the learner. How often, 
during the earlier lessons, does the pupil bitterly 
complain to the Teacher that he cannot understand. 
How often comes out the bitter, reproachful, cry 
for teaching clear, definite and unmistakable. You 
must /ecall shloka after shloka in whiclkthe conci¬ 
sion of Arjuna shows.itself, sometimes in pleading, 
sometimes in almost petulant, words: “ I ask Thee 
which may be the better—that tell me decisive¬ 
ly. I am thy disciple, suppliant to Thee ; teach" 
me ” (ii. 7). And the answer? A long discourse, 
eloquent, beautiful, full of profoundest wisdom ; but, 
after tl^at discourse, what the result on the mind of 
the listener? “ With these, perplexing words Thou 
only confusest my understanding. Therefore tell 
me w?th certainty the one way by which I may reach 
bliss ” (Hi. 2). Again the Teachfir speaks. Shloka 
after shloka, In musical beauty, flow from the Divine 
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lips; and again, after jtwo long discourses have been 
spokda, the ‘same desperate cry : “ Of the two 
which one iu the better? That tell me conclusively” 
(v. i). f How strange ! Here is Shrl Kyshpa teach¬ 
ing Arjuna, and yet He r tannot make^him under- „ 
stand. Heffe is the ideal pupil, the ideal disciple, 
crying aloud for light to his Master, and the light 
is not given. Ah fio ! It is not so. It is not the Mis¬ 
ter who refuses the light; it is the disciple who is 
not able to see by it, to understand. For the pupil 
is needed as well as the teacher, the receptive mind 
as well as the wisdom that flows from the divine 
lips. Of what avail the white splendor of the Sun, 
if it fall on eyes that are blind to its radiance ? of 
what a^ail the melody of the most exquisite vinft, if 
it^all on e£rs that are deaf, and cannot hear ? The 
difficulty, my brothers, lies ( with us and not with 
Those who teach. They pour out floods of Divine 
Wisdom, but can the ocean empty itself into a tiny 
‘ pail ? What we see is the grudging, as it almost 
seems to us, on the part of the Teacher ; the pupil 
is eager for light, longing for knowledge, praying for 
Wisdom,®and it does not come. Nay it copies, in 
floods overpowering— wave after wave sweeps over 
us, but we are dull and blind and senseless as the 
stones'; nay, worse than stones, for they.answer to 
the melody of the flute, and we answer not. 

Now this is the first great lesson *of the Gifd. 
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That the pupil must make himself. Y ou can le* rn 

aTl the outer things tt\pt man can /each by outer 

teaching, though even th*ere the power*of the pupil 

must condition the illumination the mind reteives, 

and the instruction to hi in consists only of that wRich 

he assimilates. But of the Divine Wisdom you 
• • 
•caivnot learn one syllable, nay, one letter, until you 

five it in life, and not only Repeat it with the«iips. 

To understand the Gifd you must live it, and, as 

you learn to*live it, slowly the great meaning will 

daw^n upon your intelligence ; only as, step by step, 

the living is accomplished is the profound unveiling 

of the mysteries possible for the individual heart. 

And so, some will take up the Gitd and read it 

through, and say : “ It is very beautiful, but after all 

therd is nothing in it, which we did%ot knowabe- 

fore. ” And others .will read, and read, and read, 

and the reading bears but little fruit. Well, but 

you may say, it is taught in some of our Shistras 

that if you read so much, a quarter of the shloka, 

half a shloka, a shloka, or a quarter of the whole 

book itself, such and such will be( the fcuits. Aye, 

but tiie reading that brings the fruit oPkno&ledge 

is not the reading of the eye. but the reading 

'of the life; and the man who sees, the man who 

^ * 

reads,*a.quarter of a shloka, and reads it in swch a 
manner that it becomes part of his life,-so that 
all around* him may also read it in his life, and ^now 
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that In that jnan so.much of the Gifd has found 
embodiment, ‘that man h^P truly read it, and fie 
reaps the frtiit. Each true reading m$rks a stage 
of ht/man evolution, mUrks a point in human 
progress. It is not the* mere repetition of the 
words ; it is'the mighty indwelling spieit, incarnate 

C 1 

in our hearts, that manifests the fruit. * 

Vow in this Bhapavad Gitd there are tWb 
quite obvious meanings, distinct and yet close¬ 
ly connected the one with the other, and the 
method of the connexion it is well to understand. 
First the historical. Now, specially in modern 
days when western thought is so much swaying 
and coloring the eastern mind, Indians as well as 
Europeans are apt to shrink from the idea of his¬ 
torical truth^being conveyed in much of the s'acred 
literature; those enormous .periods, those long 
reigns of Kings, those huge and bloody battles, 
surely they are all simple allegory, they are not 
History. But what is history, and what is allegory ? 
History is the working out of the plan of the 
LOGOS, Hi? plan, His scheme for evolving human¬ 
ity ; 3nd History is also the s|ory of the evolution 
of a World-LOGOS, who will rule over some world- 
system of the future. That is history, the life-story 
of aft evolving LcGOS in the working out of the plan 
of the-ruling Log5s. And when we say allegory 
we pnly mean a smaller history, a lesser history,. 
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the salient points of which, reflexions of the harger 
history, are repeated ip the life-story of ^acB in¬ 
dividual JivS^mS, each individual embodied Spirit. 
History, seen from the true standpoint, is the plan* 
of the ruling LOGOS for* the evolution of a fuWire 
LOGOS, manjf^sted in all planes and visible to us on 
the.physicaj, and therefore full of profoundest In¬ 
terest and full of profoundest meaning. The ijjner 
meaning, as it is sometimes called, thaf which comes 
home tp the.hearts of you and me, that which is 
called the allegory, is the perennial meaning, repeat¬ 
ed over and over again in each individual, and is 
really the same in miniature. In the one, Ishvara 
lives in His world, with the future LOGOS and the 
world for His body ; in the other He lives in the 
individual man, with the JivStma anc^its vehicles 
for His body. But, in both, are the one Life and the 
one Lord, and he who understands either under¬ 
stands the twain. None, save the wise, can read the 
page of history with eyes that see ; none, save the 
wise, can trace in their own unfolding the mighty 
unfolding of the system in which a future LOGOS 
Himself is the JlvS^mS, and that ruling LOGOS is 
the Supreme Self; and inasmuch as the lesser is the 
'reflexion of the greater, inasmuch as the history of 
the evcrfving individual is but a poor faint copy o^the 
evolving of the future LOGOS, fherefore in the scrip¬ 
tures there is ever what we call a double meamng*— 
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that history wjhich sh(jws a greater Self evolving, 
and thfc. inner Allegorical meaning that tells of thfe 
unfolding of the lesser Selvfes. We cannpt afford to 
lose either meaning, for something of the. richness 
of the treasure will thus estape us ; and •you must* 
have steadily* and clearly in mind that it is ho 
superstition of the ancients, no clream of the fore* 
fathers, no fancy &f the ignorant generations of 
far-off antiquity, that saw in the little lives of men 
reflections of the greater Life that has the Universe 
for its expression. Nor should you wonder, nor be 
perplexed, when you catch, now and again, in that 
unfolding picture, glimpses of things that, on a 
smaller scale, are familiar in your own evolving ; 
and instead of thinking that a myth is a cloudy 
something which grows out of the history of a far- 
off individual, exaggerated and.enlarged, as is the 
modern fancy, learn that what you call myth is the 
truth, the reality, the mighty unfolding of the 
r Supreme Life which causes the shaping of a Uni¬ 
verse ; and that what you call history, the story of 
individuals, is only a poor faint copy of that un¬ 
folding. When you see the likeness, learn tfcat it 
is not the great that is moulded by the small ; 
it is the minute that is the reflexion of the mighty.' 
Anobso, in reading the Bhagavad-Gtyd, you 'can 

take it as history ; and then it is the Great Unveil- 

# • 

ing,. that makes you understand the meaning and 
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the purpose of human history, and thus en&bles 
yo’u to scan, with eyes fl^at see, the JjanoraAia of 
the great un/olding of evehts In nation after nation, 
and in race after race. He who fhus reads the 
• Gtf& in human history Can stand unshaken amid 
. the crash of breaking worlds. And ydu can also 
read.it for your own individual helping and encour¬ 
aging and enlightening, as an aflegory, the stpry 
of the unfolding Spirit within yourselves. And I 
purpose* this .morning, to take these two meanings 
as our special study, and to show how the Gtfd as 
history is the Great Unveiling, the drawing away of 
the veil that covers the real scheme which history 
works out on the physical plane'; for it was that 
which removed the delusion of Arjuna and made 
him able to do his duty at Kuruk«hetr% And th^n, 
turning from that vaster plane, to seek its meaning 
as it touches the individual unfolding of the Spirit, 
we shall see what that has of teaching for us, what 
that means for us of individual illumination, for" 
just as history is true, so is allegory true. As the 
history, as we shall see, was the preparation for the 
India *>f the present, and the preparation for the 
India of the future, so also is that true which is else¬ 
where written in the Mah&bh&rafa : “ I am the 
Teacher, .and the mind is my pupil.” From tfiat 
standpoint we shall see Shrl Kt?hna as the Jagat 
Guru, the World Guru, and Arjuna as the mipd, 
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Lower Manas, taught by the Teacher. And thus- 

• # 

v»5 frifty learn-to understand its meaning for our¬ 
selves in ous own little cycle of human growth. 

N«>w, an Atfafftra is the Ishvara,.the LOGOS of a 
world-system, appearing«in some physical form at 
some great* crisis of evolution. * Tfhe* AvatSra 
descends—unveils Himself would be a truer phjase; 
“descends” is whdn we think of the Supreme as 
though far-ofr, when truly He is the all-pervasive 
Life in which we live ; to the outer eyp only is it 
a coming down and descending—and such an 
Avat-ra is Shri Krshna. He -comes as the 
LOGOS of the system, veiling Himself in human 
form, so that He may, as man, outwardly shape the 
course of history with mighty power, as no lesser 
fo$ce might *rvail to shape it. But the Avaf^ra is 
also the Ishvara of the human Spirit, the LOGOS of 
the Spirit, the Supreme Self, the Self of whom the 
individual Spirit is a portion—an amsha. AvatSra, 
'then, as the Ishvara of our system ; AvatSra, also, as 
the ishvara of the human Spirit; and as we see Him 
in these two presentments, the light shines out and 
we begin to understand. , 

Let us take the historical drama, the setting of 
the great teaching. India had passed through a long 
cy< 4 e of greatness,of prosperity. Shrt R&m£ £han$ra 
had ruled over the Rind as the model of the Divine 
Kingship that guides, shapes, and teaches an infant 
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civilisation. That day had passad. Others had come, 
feebler to rule and guide%and many a. conflict had 
taken place.* The great l£§hattriya caste had been 
cut down almost to the root by the Avat&ra 
Parashur&gaa, l^ma of the axe ; it had again grown 
•up, strong aftd vigo/ous. Into that India the new 
manffestatiort came. In that past of her story, 
this first offshoot of the gneat Ary%n Race Ifad 
settled in the northern parts of India. It had there 
served a6 theTnodel, the world-model, for a nation; 
That, was its function. A religion, embracing the 
( heights and depths of human thought, able to 
•teach the ryot in his field, able to teach the philoso¬ 
pher and the metaphysician in his secluded study, 
a world-embracing religion, had been proclaimed 
through the lips of the Etshis of this ftst offsho*t 
of the Race. Not only a religion, but also a polity, 
an economic and social order, planned by the wis- 

* dora of a Manu, ruled at first by that Manu Him¬ 
self. Not only a religion and a polity, but also 
the shaping of the individual life on the wisest 
lines—the successive Varnas, the successive Ash- 
ramas j» the stages of life, in the long life of th 5 in¬ 
dividual, were marked in the castes, and each caste- 

* life of the embodied Jiv&tm& reproduced in its 
main prtnciples, in the individual life, the Arii- 
ramas through which a naan passed between birth 
and death. 'Thus perfectly thought out, thus m;y- 
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velously planned, this infant civilisation was given 
to the r Race as a world-mo&el, to show what might 
be done Wnere Wisdom' ruled and Love inspired. 

The word spoken ouf by that' ancient model 
w&s the word Pharma—I$uty, Fitnegs, Right Orde*r. 
Gradually, like all things human, it‘ deteriorated, 
and grew weaker and weaker. It had done its 
wotk, in building up for the world a model, frofeo 
which the younger nations of the world might take 
what parts they could, and build them into their 
own civilisations. 

Another function, grander, diviner, more wonder¬ 
ful, was now to come to the sacred Eastern Land, « 
and it was to prepare it for that function that Shrt 
Kf$hna wrought out the change. India, that had 
been a worlft-model of ordered duty in her divinely- 
moulded people, was in the-far off future—which 
to His divine eyes was not distant, for what is dis¬ 
tance to the Deity to whom past and future are but 
one eternal present?—to serve not as world-model 
but as World-Savior ; that is the key to the later 
events. Ho nation may come to such high office save 
by freadmg the valley of the shadow of death, and 
by drinking to the very dregs the bitter cup of hu¬ 
miliation ; for that Shri Kf§hi?a came—to make It 
p<5£sible, and to make it inevitable. No .hinds less 
wise and less loving than those of an Avatira- 
'tryght start the Indian nation on the path, the 
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jitter path of humiliation anS of suffering. “And 
his dominates—as you^will see if you re^d Hi* 
ife-story carefully—this* dominates* Jiis policy 
ight through. He never swerves, He*never changes. 
\11 His wcm^:, into which He throws His matchless 
lower, is *guid?d by this farsighted, ^unswerving, 
shangeless, jwill. The changeless will is thefe, 
H whatever veil of m&y& He n*ay, for the tyne, 
snwrap Himself. He wills to shape this land, this 
ace, tq be^ a World-Savior. What does the 
ihaping mean ? It means first humiliation after 
lumftiation. Who can look back to her as she 
:xisted in the splendor of her past, and see her 
Empress of the worlds of spirit and of mind, with 
ter triple crown of spiritual knowledge, of intellfec- 
;ual pawer, and of prosperity unbound^, and then, 
ooking around to-day, see her discrowned, without 
tears, tears of the very heart, more like to drops of 
jlood ? And yet, the Lord of Love on Kurukshe^ra 
made that very destiny possible which to-day we 
see ; nay, made it inevitable. He broke into pieces 
the hard wall of steel, wrought of the swords of her 
Kshattyiya caste ; He slew them by their «wn sharp 
swords, this, the mighty Lord of All, for He had 
some as time of doom : 

Time am I .laying desolate the world, 

Made manifest on earth to stay mankind ; 

Not one of all these* warriors ranged for strife 
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1 Escapeth death (xi. 32). 

*. 'The hour had struck ; ihe swords of the K§hat- 

triyas shivered against each other in fratricidal 

strifei The tfodies of the K§haftriy*s were left 

corpses on the plain of K*uruk$hetra. The struggle 

for a kingdom resulted in the dis%clutfon of two 

kingdoms, and modern India was ^born. ^The 

for/jhead with the triple crown was cast dovyn 
# *“ 

into the dust, so that the destroying waves 
of invasion might sweep over her tirpe after 
time. Alexander came, and swept over the 
northern lands, and his armies rolled back again 
to Greece, enriched with eastern thought. Still * 
bitterer the passion, still more cruel the humilia¬ 
tion, when wave after wave of the northern Asian 
•nations, frojn Mongolia, from Turkestan,holding the 
fiercest form of the faith of Islftm, the Islam of the 
sword not of the pen, rolled over her and strove to 
overwhelm the faith of the HindQ people, and the • 
1 Mughal throne was set up on the very site where 
Yudhi§hthira had reigned. Later still, one European 
nation after another played with the dice of war and 
commerce for the ruling of India. Her embank- 

O 

ments were gone. No warriors or armaments, how¬ 
ever heroic; were strong enough to stem the flood; the 
wqyes of the ocean of invasion swept from <co&st to 
coast and submerged the whole. It was the hour of 
-her passion, of her crucifix'ton among the nations. 
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Lifted high upon her cross of pa|n, jeered at 
and mocked, derided dlyd scorned, her rotes - of 
beauty the spoil of the contemptuous ^jldiery, she 
has hung tjiere, dying, these many fiundred years. 
But when y»u have told ctf the humiliation and. die 
passion, oT tjie* crucifixion and the wo*unding, you 
have, told oply half the story of a World-Savior ; 
fc«* after the passion comes th% resurrection* as 
inevitably as day follows night. And if you look 
with cle^r-ej^ed vision, unblinded by the tears 
provoked by that story of the humiliation and the 
passion, you will see that as each wave of conquest 
swept over the land, it fertilised the land, it did not 
really destroy it. And each wave, on rolling back, 
carried back with it something wnerewith to fer¬ 
tilise its own land, and left in Indi^ some ne»v 
thought, some fresh iflea, some treasure to enrich 
her ever-growing thought. A destructive flood it 
•seemed, when you looked at it from the outer side 
of invasion. A fertilising flood it was known to be 
looked at from the inner side, like the Nile that 
'floods Egypt so that all the land seems jdrowned, 
but on .that flood the crops of the comiffg season 
depend. For does not the AvatSra guide the world, 
and out of seeming evil, He brings unceasing good. 
And Because He loves, and is wise as well as loving, 
with unswerving hands He guides His chosen 
through the valley of misery and the hell of humi- 
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liation, in order that, purified by suffering and 
Enriched by” the experience gathered from many 
nations who came to crfingle with her own, the 
Worfd-Savior might arise glorious on vhe morning 
of resurrection, to shed ° new light o^er the whole 
world, instead of the light being shed on one' na¬ 
tion only. 

Such was the meaning of the comings of 
Shri Kf§hna, and such the work that the Avai&ra 
saw before Him, and with unchanging will stead¬ 
fastly carried out. But herein lies for us another 
lesson : for we observe that in carrying out the end. 
He never forgot or failed to use the means which 
Right Order demanded at the time. Do you re¬ 
member how, before the battle-day dawned, Shri 
Kr§hija Went to the court of the King 1 Dhfta* 
rashtra, and how with His matchless eloquence, 
His golden tongue, He pleaded there for peace ? 
You remember how He called Duryodhana, how 
against his obstinacy He matched His patience, 
and against his mad folly His own sweet wisdom ; 
how mild His words, how tactful His suggestions • 
naj?, when all else had failed, even a partial unveil¬ 
ing of His form as tshvara, in order that He might 
strive to the uttermost to carry conviction to the 
hearts opposed to Him and bent on fatal •wah So 
many efforts for “peace, and yet He knew that war 
was inevitable. Such striving after the unattain* 
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able, such endeavorings to»bring about things 

which would have frustrated His oflm mission. 

How strange that seemsxo our purblind eyes. But 

how necessyy, and how wise when \ye begin to see. 

For although He knew that those efforts would 
• % • • 
fail .in th<* puspose of the moment, /hough He 

knew that wa*V was inevitable and Himself willed 

that‘war, and was resolute to brijig it about, none 

the less He knew that duty must be performed, 

and it was His duty as patriot and as statesman to 

strive (ot pe^fce with every effort and with every 

human power He possessed. He knew in His divine 

wisdom that the value of effort does not lie in the 

immediate success? as success may be counted by 

you and me; that efforts, directed to noble ends, 

are never lost, but are an ever-accumulating force, 

and that the future success could not work itsftlf 

out correctly and peffectly, if one < 3 f those efforts 

were lacking, if one of those struggles were not 

made. He knew the secret of all action. He 

knew that right action is not wrought by the wise * 

for the immediate and apparent fruit of action; 

that right action ought always to be performed, 

• 0 

even though inevitable failure waits to meet it, and 
He well knew that all those efforts of His were 
force§, energies,, necessary to bring about the ul¬ 
timate resolt in what is still to us the far-off futflre. 
Those efforts for peac^ made by Shr! Kfshna, 


2 
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frustrated as they seemed to be at the time by the 
.wilfulness ofDuryodhana, those efforts are part of 
ihe energies* that are making for peace universal 
.in the future, vvhen the need for the le;.sons of war 
will fee over, and the white wings o}'' peace will 

C r ' <•- '* „ 

brood over a world at rest. And, so He worked, 
apd so He strove. 

Now to the story, the bird’s-eye-view having 
been taken. Arjuna, when the day of battle dawn¬ 
ed, seated in the white-horsed chariot, with the 
Charioteer divine beside hirfi, felt his‘heart fail him, 
as well it might. Friends on either side; relatives 
arrayed under hostile banners; nay, his old teachers,, 
Bhl$hma, Drona, and the rest, ranged against him 
and guiding the enemy’s arms; what heart 
would not fail in such a conflict of duty ? There 
nrust be a “battle within the heart to be fought out 
before the Ijfettle of Kurukshetra, and, as this 
battle raged, he was ill at ease, despondent, con¬ 
fused.as to dharma. What ought he to do ? Was 
kingship sufficient reward for the slaying of the 
loved ones? Would the crown sit soft upon the brow- 
when theffieart was broken? Nay, with true previ¬ 
sion, he saw the heavy burden of misery aWiting 
conqueror as well as conquered, the shadow of 
the coming day, when, in the empty court, he tyould 
se£k in vain for the faces of his beloved kinsmen, 

C 

the .playfellows of the dear childish days; that 
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shadow descended in its obscurity and darkened 
his loving heart. “ How shall I kill the§ft ? ” he»c«ed, 
“my Gurus how shall i^slay ? bettet ^to eat the 
beggar’s cnfst as exile, than to slay these Gurus 
bkigh-mintfed, these relatives beloved. My very 
food would taste of blood” (ii. 46). Arid his whole 

argument was a reasonable argument; his ideas«of 

• • 

c^ste-confusion, his ideas of th^ gradual decay of 
dharma, which would inevitably follow the slaugh¬ 
ter on Kurukshetra, were all correct. History has 

* • • # 

justified them ; his forebodings have proved true ; 
dhafma has decayed ; caste-confusion is here. 
His vision was not, then, a blinded vision, only it 
did not see far enough. He saw the immediate fu¬ 
ture clearly, distinctly, rightly. Is it not true that 
dharma has decayed ? Is it not true £hat we have 
now complete caste-confusion? What has becotne 
of the dharmaof caste? It has vanished, as Arjuna 
feared it would. His words from the standpoint 
of a limited vision were truly “ words of wisdom ” 
(ii. 11 ), of worldly wisdom, the wisdom of the 
unilluminated mind. He saw with true prevision 
that which was coming on the land. jHe under¬ 
stood that he was engaged in a work which meant 
ruin for India; that he knew, though he could not 
see tey.ond thd India of the moment; the mightier 
India which was to be born «f the birth -throes of 
the ruin was beyond his ken. What wonder that 

a XAA\ . 
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it should be so, what Inarvel ? How could we expect 
Arjuna, wiSq in much as fye was, to pierce through' 
the dim mistd of the future, and to see what was to 
be born out of this temporary misery?^ How could 
we expect him to see the result—the tyrue result, of 
all the struggle? Why then was hti so sharply-re¬ 
buked ? If his prophecy were true, if his prevision 
were correct, if pharma was going to fade away, 
and* castes would becbme confused, why did these 
words of rebuke fall from the divine lips?' 
“Whence hath this dejection befallen thee in this 
perilous strait, ignoble, heaven-closing, infamotfs, O 
Arjuna ? Yield not to impotence, O Pftrtha 1 It doth 
not befit thee. Shake off this paltry faint-hearted¬ 
ness. Stand up, Parantapa.” (ii. 2, 3 ). Why that 
strong rebuke? Because the plan, the scheme, of 
isfivara must be carried out, at whatever cost for the 
moment, by those who are His agents in the work. 
Arjuna had been living with Shri Kf§hna since he 
.was a youth, and was His dearest friend. As youth,, 
you remember how they met after that great 
tournament where Arjuna won Praupa^i, stood 
as conqueror on the field. You remember how 
they grew up side by side, how the influence, 
the marvellous influence of Shrf Kf?hna had; 
for all these years, been round Hi£ chosen frifend, 
preparing him for c the great part that in the 

struggle he was to play.* There was a plan 

© 0 
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to be worked out, in which Arjuna was an^aftor, 
to which his eyes were blind. • He was undfir a de¬ 
lusion ; confused, perplexed, he could not see; and 
that gre^r plan that h5d to be worked otJt was 
changeless ;*nojhing that* Arjuna could do would 
alter it, no resistance of his might avail to m^ke 
it differentfrom what it was. He was to understand 
that forms lose life, but that.the Spirif dieth rihver, 
and that when the work of the form is over, it is 
well that it should be shattered into pieces; that only 
whep the Spirit shapes for itself new forms can 
the larger unfolding take place. He who hesitates 
to destroy the form when its work is done knows 
not the power of the life that is the builder, and 
shall continue to build in days to come. 

None the less is it true that in* the crash«of 
systems whose work is over, it is those who per¬ 
form the Sahajan Pharma—the inborn duty—who 
serve as the bridge from the old order to the new. 
Those who understand the necessary progression 
of events, those who know that forms must break 
when the new forms are ready for birth, those who 
steadfastly perform the pharma of the older 
forms into which they were born, although they 
knowf them to.be dying, until the new are ready, 
form the bridge over which the ignorant may ♦alk 
in safety, amid the crash of a falling system, into a 
mew system prepared by the Spirit that ever renews 
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the life and Builds new forms. So that Arjuna had 
to do his duty, no matter what the outcome 
might be, no matter what"the result; at^d, strangely 
enough, the man who was chosen for this great 
ddty—to be the bridge to the new prdfir—was one 
in^whose own family this very^ame fact of caste- 
confusion was very definitely manifested. For 

O * 

you will reipember, if you think back over the 
story of Arjuna, that his great-grand-mother was 
a fisher-maiden married t<? a King ; that that 
King’s sons died childless, and that VySsa was 
called in, in order to raise up children to be 
the heirs of the monarch who was dead. And of, 
these children, thus born, Pfkpdu had so acted that 
• he too was not the father of his so-called sons, who 
were born ‘of Kuntf and Matfri by the toftch of 
Devas. Thus alike from the great-grand-mother, the 
fisherman’s daughter, and from the grand-mother, 
who bore not child to het own lord but to Vyftsa, and 
’ from the mother, who was overshadowed by Pevas, 
there were the mingling of strange and diverse 
currents .in the veins of this Arjuna, chosen friend 
of Shr! lSf$hna, chosen tool for the work of transi¬ 
tion. On which facts the thoughtful may fitly ponder. 

But I said that it was necessary that the divine 
plAn of evolution should be carried out, “whether 
Arjuna willed it, or whether he willed it not; and 
s« it is declared as to the great scheme: “The 
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Lord dwelleth in the hearts of all beings, O Arjuna, 
by His illusive power causing all things to revolvt 
as though mounted on a potter’s wheel 3 ’ (xviii. 61). 
The sche«fe is there ; there is no choice, no power 
of change,; wisdom is not to be corrected by ignor¬ 
ance, nor thd* vision Jthat pierces the future to Jse 
taught to sefe aright by blinded eyes. The scheme 
could not be changed for .Arjuna’s feelings p the 
scheme was not to be altered because Arjuna’s 
heart rtiighf be broken in the carrying of it out. 
The.time was ripe ; the hour had struck. “ Time 
am I ” (xi.32), now and here present, and it was 
too late to hesitate ; the time for thought was past; 
the time for action had arrived. Nay, with this past 
dharma behind him forcing him on, with a duty 
upon him which he was bound to discharge #by 
virtue of the causes he had set going in the past, 
he had not even the power to refuse to play his 
part, chosen by. him in his past; and this Shri 
Kf§hna tells him in clear, plain words : “ Entrench-'* 
ed in egoism, thou thinkest, ‘I will not fight’; to 
no purpose thy determination ; nature will con- 
strain»thee. O son of Kun^i, bound by'thind own 
duty born of thine own nature, that which from 
delusion thou flesirest not to do, even that helpless* 
ly thou shalt perform ” (xviii. 59, 60). Wbatsdoes, 
that mean ? It mean$ that in the great crisis of a 
n ation’s f^te when the Lord, mounted on the potter’s 
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wheel, is turning the wheel of history, no hand 

f * < 

may then avail to stay ?t; that those who have 
chosen the leading parts by countless' choices in 
their past, have generated a force of kamta behind 
them which they, in their present bodies, are unajble 
to jesist, and that the Kshattriya blood which ran 
in the veins of Arjuna, the power also of physical 
heredity fronj generations behind him who had 
done K§ha^riya duty face to face with the foe, 
would carry him away evert against 'his present 
wi-.h, against his present heart, against his present 
will; the mighty power of the inborn nature creat¬ 
ed by his past would carry him, despite.his present 
self, into the midst of an opposing army, and help¬ 
lessly he would fight, constrained by his own past. 
But if he fought in that way, evil was it for him. 
The plan of Ishvara indeed wbuld be carried out; 
the potter’s wheel revolving would not stop ; the 
Lord mounted there could not be checked by the 
minute power of Arjuna on Kurukfhetra. But for 
Arjuna, forced helplessly into the struggle, ill indeed 
would it be-if, entrenched in that egoism of the 
moment’s feeling, he still persisted, “ I will not fight.’’ 
“If from egoism thou will not listen, thou shalt be 
destroyed utterly ” (xviii. 58). There is God’s pur¬ 
pose und man’s co-operation, told .you in a few 
sentences. The great plan .you cannot change ; 
the opportunity is given you to co-operate; but, 
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if driven by your past ,to co-operatiqfl and •resis¬ 
ting in the present by dgoism, by thinking’ your¬ 
self the actor instead of yielding yoyrself as a tool 
in the grecft Dramatist’s hand, you say : “ I will not 
’ figl\t; I wtfi no% do my duty ; I will pot preform 
* my task thftn, in spite of the unwilling perform¬ 
ance* you shall be utterly destroye^d; for your present 
cfioice is then to fail in your duty, and the iBner 
choice determines the future as the past choice the 
present.* Tlfe plan shall be triumphant, but the 
egoism in which you took refuge shall destroy you, 
even while you are forced into outer obedience to 
*the plan. 

Thus to Arjuna was made the great unveiling, 
and his attitude to the outer world is changed. He 
understands now what history means. He realises 
the unchanging plan, ^nd the part in it of the in¬ 
dividual selves who have made themselves worthy 
to co-operate with the mighty Lord. He knows 
now that Shrl Kf$hna is Time—Time made mani¬ 
fest to destroy these peoples. “ Therefore fight." 
Just because the time has come when, for the good 
of all htimanity, these obstructive objects must be 
swept away, “ therefore fight." “ Be thou the out¬ 
ward cause ” (xi, 33)* the sword, the tool. It is as 
though Htf said : “ I have in reality slain them, ind 
slaying only means their liberation. They now 

form obstaclfes, hindrances. Death is their frieod, 

• • 
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their liberate^ and is not their foe. Dying, they 
come to me, their living Lord. They fling them¬ 
selves into My jnouth (xi/26—29), andiheir bodies 

perish that their true life may grow. Contirteute then 
* « « 
to the great Jask, and liberate these ^vho ^re living 

Spirits, while the obstructing tjpdies fall. Because 
I am Time, because the scheme is sure, ‘becausethe 
end Ys certain^ therefore fight.” Arjuna understood. 
Listen to his last words : “ Destroyed is my delusion. 
I have gained knowledge through Thy ^jraefe, O im¬ 
mutable one. I am firm, my doubts have fled ajvay. 
I will do according to Thy word” (xviii. 73). He 
had learnt what history means. He had learnt 
the place of the plan and the place of the actor. 
He realised that it was not he at all who wrought, 
sale as the tool of the all-wise, of the all-loving; 
no longer he thought of friend^or enemies, no longer 
thought of personal ties, of personal attachments. 
In the wonder of that world-unveiling teaching, he 
realises the one Lord who moves all, who works ever 
for the best, by the shortest possible road; and, see¬ 
ing that, he throws himself joyfully at His feet to 
do according to His word. “Destroyed is mjr delu¬ 
sion.” “ I will fight.” And so in all history, if only 
we can see.aright in the history around us, in the 
hisfbry of Arjuna on Kurukshetra ; if we *can learn 
the spirit of the great unveiling, the meaning of 
th» life behind the veil and of the litlle lives on 
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this side, their co-operation, their relations* the 
one to the other, then -in every struggle we cafi 
throw oursejves on the ri^ht side, and ffght without 
doubt, without illusion, wfthout fear,"for the Warrior 

• who really lights is doing all, and we are but She 

• cells in His body, with our wills harmonised into 
u nity with *His. The clearing away of illusion is 
rfecessary, in order that activity rRay not be paralys¬ 
ed by doubt, doubt, the most fatal enemy of 
action. • Doubt saps virility, vampirises the mind. 
Necessary, absolutely necessary, as a stage to 
knowledge, it breaks the healthy link between 

• thought and action when it is unduly prolong¬ 
ed, and becomes a habitual atmosphere. “The 

.doubting self goeth to destruction ; nor this 

world, nor that beyond, nor happiness? is there fpr 
the doubting self” (iv. 40). “ Therefore, fight ” is 

the constant refrain. Understand in order that you 
may act. 

That is the unveiling of history. I have no time’ 

. to work it out more fully, but you see the principle 
underlying the whole ; apply it to the struggles of 
the nations that go on round you at the pfesent 
moment. Look through the veil to the reality 
behind it, an<i yotf will see everywhere the great 
Avat&ra • guiding, and all things are very wirell 
planned, and are workipg towards a foreseen end. 

That if the historical lesson ; and what is.the- 
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other lesson, the lesson of the. allegory ? Conflict, 

' t f 

Evidently, between the Lower Manas, the mind un¬ 
folding, sythbolised by 'Arjuna, and ,K 4 ma, the 
passibnal nature, symbolised by the relatives, head¬ 
ed by Duryodhana, embodying all„th& ties of the 
past. Arjuna stands there as, the Lower Manas, 
unilluminated, doubtful, wavering, questioning,'first 
moving this ( way ’ then the other, unsure of itself, 
always asking questions, and when answered, not 
understanding the answer, «*always pflzzleti as to 
what was really the best. So much this way,, but 
just as much on the other side ; this argument is 
very good, but this argument also is admirable;* 
between the two always swaying backwards and 
forwards, first to one side, then to the other. 
Wis have here a type of Manas unilluminated, 
and to that mind the Teacher-spoke the words of 
wisdom just quoted : “ Nor this world, nor that be¬ 
yond, nor happiness, is there for the doubting self.” 
A self that is ever doubting and cannot make 
up his mind; who, the moment a question is 
decided, sees all the arguments on the other side 
and wants to begin over again to go through 
the whole, makes no progress. It is the exaggeration 
of the virtue of caution and prudence, the 
exaggeration of a virtue which becomes "a vice. 
Better act and malce a blunder, and thus learn 
howcto do better action in the future, it than ever 
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hesitate to act at all. For the paralysing doubt 
prevents you from gaining the lessons whichP 
experience jdone can tfrach you. T^ie hesita¬ 
tion comgs out strongly In all the arguments of 
•A^una. THfc yrging to ‘decisiveness comes oflt 
•strongly in the words of the Teacher. ^The stages 
through whioh Arjuna has to go we can recognise 
in*our own experience. First,.in his youth, Arjuna, 
a lad of the court, is subject to the elders of the 
household ir>all earlier.stages of his growth ; wise¬ 
ly and necessarily subject, for by such subjection 
alone can mind be induced to overcome its inertia, 

I 

^ind exert itself, and by that exertion unfold its 
. powers. And in the early days of evolution thus 
. it is with humanity. Under the tutelage of the 
.elders, ind following without hesitation t^e impulse# 
born of natural appetite and pleasures, the mind 
pursues its course without much thought and with¬ 
out hesitation or doubt; there is no struggle. Then 
. comes the time of struggle belonging to the inter¬ 
mediate stages, when it is seen that the gratification 
of natural impulses, of K&ma, is unsatisfying ; that 
the gratification of K&ma brings misery as well* as 
happiness ; When it is seen that disappointments and 
* frustrations tread on the heel of gratified desires, 
and a longing arises to understand. Then comfes 
the time of struggle, the tjme of warfare, of misery, 
of doubt; tly; mind is confused as to pharma, co«- 
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fused as to .which path is the better. The mind 
cries to the '.teacher for help, and the answer only 
bewilders, because Man/s is not yet ready to see' 
the fVuth, but is confus£d with all the attractions 
around, to which the hfeart is drawn; the truth, 

• ♦ ' 0 

sepms dry, hard, repellent ; to follow, it seems to , 
slay all the joys of life, nay, life itself. ..Then cpmes 
the«vision of the r Supreme, that which alone takes 
away the taste for the pleasures yielded by the 
objects around us ; only whtjn the Supfemqjs seen, 
when the fuller life suffuses the lesser, does the 
attractiveness of the life of the senses depart 
(ii. 59). Then Manas arises triumphant, illuminated, ‘ 
with the light of the Self, clear, radiant, decided ; 
the delusion is destroyed, the warrior is the con- 
qweror over'nis foes, Paranfapa. 

This is, in truth, the path, of the warrior soul ; 
this is, in truth, the way along which the warrior 
soul must go. Friends on both sides ; for when, on the c 
Kurukshe^ra of the soul, begins the battle which is 
to bring final victory, illumination, union with the 
Supreme,, never are all the friends that grow out 
-of the tips of the past found on one side friends 
are on both sides, warring the one against the 
other. There press in conflicting claims, conflicting • 
duties, conflicting obligations of every, sort ; it is 
not enough to wflih to do the right; it is easy 
t<* act when you know : the difficulty^ to see the 
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road amid the din and dust of the battle/and 
to have the sight ke$n enough tg* pierae «the 
clouds and to see where the path* of duty lies. 
Friends orf both sides—\ow shall they be re- 
npunced^ Nay, more thyi friends must the warrior 

* souj find among his opponents. Teacjiers, Gurus, 

* those to whom in the past the warrior had looted 
for Tielp, for guidance—Bhl§hm^ and Prona, types 
of those who help and guide !md teach* The efders 
are against him ; the friends and relations, 
they also are againsf him ; and those that are 
lesser also, the youhger, criticising, ignorantly 
blaming and despising ; the warrior soul has to stand 
alone, as Arjuna stood in the empty space between 
the armies. Alone, and yet not alone, for the 
Teacher was beside him, the diving Charioteer 
was there ; the Self, awaiting recognition. Into tfie 
battle he must plunge*alone ; by his strong right arm, 
by his own unflinching will, by his own unwaver¬ 
ing courage, that battle must be fought to the, 
bitter end. He feels himself isolated to the very 

* uttermost power of isolation. And in that isola¬ 
tion, that loneliness, it is that he mus$ find the 
Self. There, in the midst of the struggle, when 
he is alone, when all are against him, the glory of 
the Self shines forth upon him, and he knows verily 
that he is‘not alone; in spite gf the wounds, ^he 
blood from which was .blinding him, in spite of 
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the ^dinted armor, * the soiled garments, and 
the broken' weapons, the ( warrior soul has stood 
undaunted to the end, knowing not that the 
shield of his Teacher had been over 1 him in the 

c c 

moment of the worst peri], knowing not that when 
there came„against him the one missile that.no 
human strength could meet, his Teacher had turned * 
it against his own bosom, and it had changed into a 
garland on the neck of the Charioteer. He knew 
not of the invisible buckler that had turned aside 
the stream of fire, which the Lord alone could face; 
he knew not, thought not, dreamed not, that the 
Royal Warrior, veiled in the Charioteer, was shield* c 
ing him ; for had he felt that iri the struggle, how ° 
should he have learned to trust the Self within ? 
The Self without must vanish, before the Self within 
is\ealised, That is the experience of every warrior 
soul; that is the experience "that every one must 
pass through as he treads the path that leads to the 
Supreme; only in that uttermost loneliness of desola¬ 
tion can Arjuna, or any other, find the Self. Fear 
you not, then, who would be warriors, when friends . 
blame arjd turn aside; fear you not even when 
elders condemn, when youngers despisej when 
equals scorn; go on undaunted, unflinching, for 
the Self is within you. You may make many 
blunders, for the Self is embodied—mistakes belong 
to the body; and remember that they are of the 
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body, not of the Spirit within,'and, by the suffering 
which follows those wry mistakes,, the grcfesv 
matter is burned up, an^ the Self becomes more 
manifest. Gb on fighting„strugg!ingi full of coyrage, 
n*ith*lJHfVe and undaunted heart, and, at the end.of 
your battle onfCurukjhetra, for you toe shall dawn 
the Self in His Majesty, destroyed shall be y&ur 
delusion also, and you shall see your Lord as_ He 
is. 


Ball** 
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Second, lecture. 

AS YOGA SHASTRA. ■ 


Brothers: 

«j?N dealing with a book so complicated as 
I Gtfd, in so brief a space of time as we ha' 
|g§ our disposal, it is necessary to carefully si 
the points wfiich shall be dealt with to bring 
of the book its central thoughts, its main inst 
tions, and so give a synthetic whole, which 
remain in the mind, and into which, by your 
study, the various details may be fitted in ord 
fashion. To-day the part of the subject that I 
pose to lay before you is the nature of the Gif 
its essence, as a Yoga Shistra, a Scripture of Y 
Under this will come the question of activity, th 
true of activity, its binding force, the method of es 
froAi its bonds by Yoga; that will lead us to a 
sideration of what is meant.by Yoga, what is a 
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by the Yog!; and, later on, we shall have to ask*what 
means are there within *our reach by which* Yogpa 
may be attained ? Butth^t latter part l> shall leave 
for to-morrow and the next day, andrto-day we shall 
deal only with the points 1 have just mentioned: 
the’ Crf/^'as^ Yoga ShAstra, activity,*its binding 
natyre, ‘ th<j methdd of liberation by Yoga, Vie 
yature of Yoga, and therefore, th^ character of the 
Yogi. 

Firsjt of all let us realise very definitely that the 
Bhagavad-Gttd , in its very essence, is that which it 
is called at the end of each of the AdhyAyas, a 
Yoga ShAstra. Unless we can learn Yoga from 
this volume, it will, for us, have failed in Its 
purpose. 

Now, this Scripture of Yoga is give* by the Lord 
of Yoga Himself. The speaker is the Yogeshvara, 
the Lord of Yoga, and we read, towards the close, 
when all has been told, how he who listened to the 
whole dialogue says: .“By the favor of VyAsa f, 
listened to this secret and supreme Yoga, from the 
Lord of Yoga, Kjrshna Himself, speaking before 
mine eyes” (xviii. 75). So that we have here the 
teaching of Yoga by Him who is Yogeshvara. “How 
•may I know Thee, O Yogi ?" (x. 17) is the cty of 
Arjuna. ^ As Yogi heis thinking of Him, an^ it is 
in an3wer,»K> the question: »£ How may I know 
thee, O YqgMf' that t^e Divine Form is revealed— 
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a most significant fact as to the true meaning of 
Yoga,'as we shall see a littlfc later on. And we find 
also that Anjuna puts forward the prayer in detail : 
“Tell,me again of thy Yog?” (x.18). That is the thing 
he, is seeking in order that hesitation .ancTttTusicm , 
may be cleared away. “He who knovys ih essence 
th£t Sovereignty and Yoga of niine, he is harmpnis- 
ed by unfaltering yoga ” (x. 7); and thus the prayer 
of the disciple to the Lord of Yoga is that he may 
realise the inner meaning of Yoga ; that is the very 
essence of the Gitd. It is that which in the GtfA 
we should learn. 

But how does this Yoga, or the teaching of Yoga, * 
consort with what is the object of the Gitd on the 
very face of it ? For you remember that the speaker 
anfl the pujJil are standing in the midst, between 
two armies which are just going to engage in battle. 
It is just as "the flight of missiles is about to begin” 
(i. 20), that despondency seizes on the heart of the 
heroic Arjuna. The whole object of everything 
said and done, as recounted within the covers of the 
Gfyd, has but one motive : to give Arjuna heart and 
courage, tx> drive him into action, to force Jiim, if 
need he, into battling ; and the argument is continu- 
ally interspersed with the constant refrain ; “There'* 
fore^ fight.” It matters not what the line # of argu¬ 
ment may have been.: It may have been an argu- 
~ spent exposing the nature* of the JlvA^nd, the un- 
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born* the undying, the perpetual, and the conjtsyit ; 
after that exposition: “Therefore, fight ” (ii. 18). 

It may have;been a longVphilosophicaf argument, 
expQyn^’ng the nature ?>f the One and the Mani- 
s fold, explaining the constitution of the worlds, e # x- 
• plaining the<©ne Life that pervades everything ;^at 
the end of -the philosophy, again sounds out the 
refrain : “Therefore at all t^imel think upon*Me 
only, and fight ” (vi. 7). Or it may be the teaching 
of devotion, the bidding of the disciple to surrender 
all actions to his Lord, and “ with thy thoughts rest¬ 
ing on the supreme Self..engage in battle ” (iii. 

^30). When the vision of the divine Form is given : 

“ Destroy then fearlessly. Fight ! ” (xi, 34.) And 
at the very end, when He bids Arjuna : “Merge thy 
mind in Me, be my devotee, sacrificed Me, ■ s y» 
the recurring idea pounds out in the question : 

“ Has thy delusion, caused by unwisdom, been 
destroyed ? ” (xviii. 65, 72.) And the result of the 
whole is Arjuna’s resolution to fight: “ I will do '< 
according to thy word ” (xviii, 73), and he plunges 
Into the fray. 

Now that is very curious at first sight* and every 
•unexpected. Yoga is going to be taught, the per¬ 
fect Yogi is to be trained, and, at every break of the 
argument and ‘change of the subject, the refrain 1 
“ Therefore, fight, ” rings out ofr-the astonished ear. 

M Gird thee^or the battfe" (ii. 38) is the command 
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of the; Lord of Yoga. Everywhere in this Scrip¬ 
ture of Yoga, there is the urging to action of 
the roost violent kind, as/ though in fighting were 
embodied, as we may say, the very qui ntess ence 
of'activity, the rush of it, the why -1 < 5 f it, the tur-* 
rot^l of it, the din of it. How cotlfci you have- 
activity more active than the activity in the battle¬ 
field* of heroes ? f Yet, it is there that Yoga is to be 
mastered ; it is there that Yogeshvara appears in all 
the plenitude of His power and His magnificence. 
Now, this naturally seems strange, and most strange 
of all, perchance, to the modern mind, and to the 
modern mind in India. For, in modern India,,, 
great activity and the practice of Yoga by no 
means go hand in hand, as a rule. Nay, I have 
h$re seen nfen who claim to speak for Hinrdfl or¬ 
thodoxy, who claim to defend it against the teach¬ 
ing of the Theosophist, I have here seen it; put for¬ 
ward that no man can be a Yog!, unless he live far' 
apart from men in cave or jungle or desert, unless 
he live in some recess of the mighty Himalayas, 
or other mountain range, under the sacred sky of 
India; I Rave heard it said that no man ( can be 
a Yog! who is in the midst of activity, working, la¬ 
boring, endeavoring to help all good things that 
are ( in the world, and therefore* worldly; that 
Yoga means seclflsion, silence, inaction. Such 
apparently is the idea of many a modern Indian, 
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and it is a fact—tbe reason for which ,we shaft see 

c . • • 

lator—that in the course of evolution, between the 
activity bori\ of desire forVobjects of thS world and 
that i y>bl e and ceaseless'activity wLich arises only 
out of the lcJbgjng to co-o*perate with Ishvara, fhe 
• Supreme, these is an intermediate stage where action 
has become distasteful, as belonging to the world, 
and the higher lesson of “ acfton in inaction ” 
(iv. 18) has not yet been learned by the pupil. 
But the .Lord of Yoga,Himself sees Yoga in a very 
different light from that which I have just describ¬ 
ed : “ He that performeth such action as is duty, 
^independently of the fruit of action, he is an ascetic, 
he is a Yogi” (vi. i). He goes even further than that, 
and He declares: “Yoga is skill in action” (ii.5P> 
So that in the mind of the Lord ofrYoga, Yoga 
seems to have connoted something very very differ¬ 
ent from the modern idea of secluding yourself 
from men, from sitting in the cave or jungle 
isolated from men. That has its place, that has • 
its part, in human evolution. It is a stage in human 
progress. But Yoga, as taught by the Lord of Yoga, 
the supreme Yoga, is something different from 
that. Man is here in the world for activity ; the 
Creator of the world is the embodiment of Kriyft,. 
activity. Brahhid represents Kriyfl, and there is 
no object in being in the physical universe at 
all except^ for the development of right acti- 
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vity, directed by right thought and right desire; 
a"il else leads «p to that. The world is full of de¬ 
sirable objefcts, filled by' Ishvara Himself with 
objects that awaken deSire ; Ishvara H imse lf is 
hidden within every object, giving to •'each object* 
its^ attractive charm, its alluring power. We shall • 
see presently that there is nothing in> the whole 
World in which tlte L,ord of the world is not err*- 
bodied. And this vast array of desirable things is 
placed in the world by Ishvara Himself. He veils 
Himself in these objects by M&y&, and by this 
He awakens desire in these portions of Himself 
that He has placed here to grow from the divine # 
seed into the divine Lord. Desire is awakened, 
aroused, strengthened, by the presence of all these 
objects of desire. And if desire had not *a part 
to play in human evolution, ^hen should we have 
been born into a world which was a desert, where 
there was no object to attract, where there was no¬ 
thing to allure. But the presence of these pleasure¬ 
giving objects, and the presence of these pain¬ 
giving objects also, not only arouses attraction and 
repulsion in us, but also they arouse thought in 
us; for difficulties are placed between us and the 
objects of our desire, and thought is awakened 
within the Jtvdtma, in order that these diificulti es 
may be either oves-c limbed or evaded. And as 
we trace the course of human evoluticyi, we find 
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that thought is stimulated by desire ■and tjiaf all 
the vigorous thought-activities, that we see in the 
men of the world around us, are thought-activities 
mo tiv^ by desire, stimulated, urged, impelled by 
desire. Unffcss # Ishvara has planned His univdVse 
very much *amiss—and we often imagine in £ur 
wisdom that we could have planned it better, had 
it been left to us to arrange—thfcre must be «ome 
meaning in the presence of these objects which 
arouse ^desire, some gleaning in these difficulties 
in appropriating them that make the exertion of 
thought inevitable. Desire and thought make the 
motive and the guiding powers of action, and ac¬ 
tion comes after desire and after thought, and is 
-their natural, inevitable result. That is a point 
on which, for a moment, we pause^hat we nyiy 
realise it. But in order to understand the full 
scope of it, the tremendous force of the argument 
that lies therein, you must think over it step by step, 
detail after detail, until you learn the world as- 
Yogeshvara has planned it, and not as man fan¬ 
cies or imagines it ought to be. And thus think¬ 
ing, y/>u will come to realise that the whole 
thing is arranged in order that activity may be 
aroused, because as He tells us : "Action is superior 
to inaction” (in 8). Hence man is coaxed and ajlur- 
~ed, stimulated and goaded 'fctto action, and we 
keep|that thought firmly in mind, else the 
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meaning of the Gtfd will inevitably escape us. 

4 Why is ii that so much stress is laid by Shrt 

Kfthna upon action ? The reason conjes out very 

strongly when we turn to the third Adhyft ya, w here 

Hfi speaks so much of action, the A$hy 4 ya called 

“ The Yoga of Action." All depends Aipon action : 

* €■ 

“ From food creatures become ; from -rain is* the 
production of foodfr; rain proceedeth from sacrifice*; 
sacrifice ariseth out of action ; know thou that 
from Brahma action groweth," (iii. 14, 15). There is 
the chain of life. Creatures from food, food from 
rain, rain from sacrifice, sacrifice from action, action 
from tshvara—the whole life of the world, the whole , 
reproduction of beings, everything that makes a 
world,a manvantara in contradistinction to a pralaya, 
alMhat depends upon activity, is born of action. So 
that action cannot be quite so, despicable a thing as 
the modern Indian is sometimes inclined to think. 
And it may be that we should rightly date the be- 
«• ginning of the decadence of India from the time 
when people lost sight of the right proportion bet¬ 
ween action and inaction, and when they degan to 
look «on action as a hindrance to spiritual Hfe, in¬ 
stead of as its means, instead of as being the way 
thereto. For is it not written that: “ For a Sage, 
who^is seeking Yoga, action is calle'd the means" 
(vi. 3). But you say ^“Finish the shloka." Certainly. 
‘For the same Sage, when He is enthror^sd in Y oga. 
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serenity is called the means.” But d$es serenity 
moan inaction ? On the contrary, we lead a*little 
further, and 4 we find it ^id of the strene Sage : 
" Ac tin g in harmony with Me, lft him render 
..all action attractive ” (Hi. 26 ); so that this teaching 
( * of the value* of action goes on from Step to step, 
action, serenity, serene action. The reason wliy 
activity is necessary is given us yery fully in.this- 
same Chapter. For it is declared : “ As the igno¬ 
rant act/rom attachment to action, O Bhara(a, so 
should the wise act without attachment, desiring 
the welfare of the world. Let no wise man un¬ 
settle the mind of ignorant people attached to 
action ; but” as I just quoted, “ acting in harmony 
with Me, let him render all action attractive ” (iii. 25, 
26). . • 

The action of Ishyara Himself, on what does*it 
rest ? ** There is nothing,” He says as Shrl Kftfhna, 

* “ in the three worlds, O PAr^ha, that should be done 
by Me, nor anything unattained that might be. 
attained ; yet I mingle in action. For if I mingled 
' not ever in action, unwearied, men all around would 
follow f my path, O son of Pfthfi. These worlds 
would fall into ruin, if I djd not perform action ; I 
should be the author of confusion of castes, and* 
should destroy these creatures ” (iii. 22-24). There, 
in truth, is the roof of all right festivity. Right Acti¬ 
vity is co-cyperation wifh Ishvara, with the Logos 
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of the universe ; that is the highest path, and to 
tnat all training, all effort, inevitably must tend— 
co-operatiorfwith the divine Will, acting in har¬ 
mony* with the "Will that Works most wiselyjor the 
supremest good. Whatever may happen to be the 
duty of the fnoment, that is to be done ; fighting, if 
fighting happens to be the business of the time, pas¬ 
sivity, if passivity jbe needful. If the time has come., 
in the course of the world’s history, when large num¬ 
bers of men, going along the path that is r leading 
them downwards, have to be rescued from the down¬ 
ward path by striking away the body, hopelessly dis¬ 
torted, in order that the living Spirit may shape for, 
itself a better body ready for higher ends, then to 
strike away the bodies may be the co-operation de¬ 
manded. Yoo look on death as something sad and 
terrible. You think of death, influenced by western 
thinking, it may be, as a foe, as an enemy of man ; 
but death has other aspects than that of man’s foe, 
my brothers. Nay, death is the friend and not the 
foe of man ; it is he who opens the door of the prison- 
house, where the Spirit within is chafing at the 
barriers imposed by a past not well lived, not well 
thought out. And often death, which looked at 
from one side is terrible, is seen as the very gateway 
of birth into life, when looked at from the other. 
AncSP when a man lilt# Puryodhana, noble in many 
of his impulses, splendid inf his courag^ loving his 
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people and intent on their welfare, when a mad like 
that is going what w3 call hopelessly wron§^ and 
opposing the divine Will, what more gracious 
messenger can love itself send him than death, that 
strikes “awaji the blundering body and unveils the 
eye-of the»Spjril ? And when you realise that, you 
begin to understand* that even war, with all *ts 
horrors, is a message of mercy, rescue, of libera¬ 
tion, for many a one who may fall on* the field of 
battle. And if the heart of God can bear to see the 
suffering, we, who are so much more selfish, may be 
able also to bear to see it, and be willing to co-op¬ 
erate with Him. And, therefore, if wisdom and 
'love declare that fighting is necessary for progress 
at the moment, then fighting is co-operation with 
Ishvar^, and the word of command cogies : “There¬ 
fore, fight, O Arjuna.” * 

Right activity, then, is the lesson of the Gif A, 
and right activity is acting in harmony with the 
divine Will. That is the only true definition of - , 
right activity ; not for fruit, not for desire for move- 
‘ment, not from attachment to any object, or to any 
results^of activity, but, wholly in harmony with the 
Will that works for universal good. “ Without 
attachment, constantly perform action which is 
duty” (iii. 19 ). That, and that only, is right activity. 

Now comes a great difficulty in the midst o? all 
this teaching. If may be true, and it is true, that 
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the jftftnt, t)te man who is perfectly wise, the Bhak- 
^a, the man «/ho is perfectly devoted, the Kar^A, the 
man who is’acting in the right way, that all these 
men r are working along 0 real m&rgas, real paths, 
towards the Supreme, and they all lead upto, and, 
blend in, this right activity. For .right activity , 
. perfect wisdom is needed, and perfect devotion* and 
perfect unattachinent to the fruits of action, aq,d 
only those who are wise, devoted and active can 
carry on right activity. What, then, is the djfficulty ? 
Because man is bound by action. This thought 
seems to have surged up in Arjuna’s mind when 
he was listening to this glorification of activity.^ 
Man is bound by action, and seeing this difficulty 
the Teacher declares: “ The world is bound by 
action ” (iii <f). Action forges bonds between us and 
the things to which the action is directed. We tie 
ourselves up, whatever our deeds may be, good, bad, 
or indifferent. It is not only evil action that binds;' 
good action binds quite as much. True, the fruit 
is different. The fruit of evil action is sorrow, and 
the fruit of good action is happiness; but good and 
evihactiohs equally bind the man. “The world is 
bound by action.” Then, in what kind of place are 
we ? How is this problem to be solved ? We are to be 
..active, to work, to be busy, we are to throw ourselves 
Into the life of the world, to make action attrac¬ 
tive to others, and, to work'for the welfyre of man- 
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kind ; and all the time we are winding round our 
limbs chains that fetter,* binding the .wings of* the 
Spirit, that fain would soar, by these cdqtinual bonds 
-of activity which tie him dfbwn. Can.that be the out- 
c'ylJlft of the teaching of tjie Lord of Yoga ? No. # It 
*is quite tore tltet man is bound by action. Nay, 
the Lord goes very much further than merely to 
say that man is bound by action. He seems to make 
things a little hopeless for us, as^ie goes on "from 
one step to another in His argument; for not con¬ 
tent with telling us that man is bound by action. 
He tells us also that: “Man winneth not freedom 
from action by abstaining from activity” (iii, 4). 
•Here we have the first door of escape shut against 
us. We do not get rid of action by remaining inac¬ 
tive : “ Nor by mere renunciation doth he rise to 
perfection” (iii. 4). The problem becomes more and 
more tangled as we gt> on. No wonder that Arjuna 
was confused. The Teacher presses it still further 
and further. That is not the whole. By inaction.^ 
you cannot attain freedom, but you cannot really 
.even be inactive. Even that is shut out: “Nor 
can any one, even for an instant, remain action¬ 
less; fOr helplessly is every one driven to action 
by the qualities born of nature” (iii. 5). As He says 
again in another passage :“Nor indeed can embodi¬ 
ed beings-completely relinquish action” (xviiifii). 
What then is an unfortunate mSm to do ? He is told 
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he is not to be inactive. When he acts, he is told 
that action binds him. When he wishes to be free,, 
he is told he cannot abstain from action. Nay, he is 
told even something more. “By performing action 
without attachment, man verily reac^eth the'Su- 
preme” (in. >19). What a tangle of ctintradictions we 
se£m to have got ourselves into. Are we always to 
remain bound to .this wheel of births and deaths ? 
Are we always to be slaves, bound by bonds that we 
have forged by our own activity ? Is there no free¬ 
dom for man ? Is there no liberation for him ? Is he 
always to be a hopelessly bound being, enslaved 
by the bonds that are born of action ? Nay, the 
lesson goes further, and I stopped in the middle' 
of the shloka when I read that: “The world is bound 
by action." “ The world is bound by action, unless 
performed for the sake of sacrifice” (iii. 9). A 
gleam of light comes through the darkness. If 
action is performed as sacrifice, nfrTerf^ "for the 
sake of sacrifice,” if it is offered as sacrifice, then it 
loses its binding power. Shr! Kf$hna says still 
something more than that. “ He who is free from 
the egoistic notion, whose reason is not affected, 
though he slay these peoples, he slayeth not, nor 
is bound ” ( xviii. 17). And again even something 
more : “ Janaka and others,” He says, “ attained to 
perfection by action ” (iii. 20). Then there is some 
kind of action which not only does not bind, but 
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is, in Itself, a means of liberation—again a thought 
which is not in harmony, as we weU*know,*witl* 
some of the modern teachings, nor, indeed, with some 
.jgfelch are regarded as authoritative.* And yet it is 
«pift very emphatically, very strongly, with re-itera- 
tion : “ Having thus known, Our forefathers, ever* 
seekiog liberation, performed action ; therefore 3 o 
thou also perform action, as did|pur forefather in 

the olden time.He who seeth inaction in action. 

and action^# inaction, jie is wise among men, he is 
harmonious, even while performing all action. 
Whose works are all free from the moulding of 
^esire, whose actions are burned up by tbe fire of 
wisdom, him the wise have called a Sage. Having 
abandoned attachment to the fruit of action, al¬ 
ways content, nowhere seeking refuge, he is not 
doing anything, although doing actions. Hopinfj . 
for naught, his mind and self controlled, having 
’abandoned all greed, performing action by the 
body alone, he doth not commit sin. Content with 
whatsoever he obtaineth without effort, free from 
’ the pairs of opposites, without envy, balanced in 
success and failure, though acting he is not boynd. 
Of one with attachment dead, harmonious, with his 
thoughts established in wisdom, his works sacrifices, 
-all action melts’away” (iv. 15,18-23). There, * 
then, is the secret of the binding and the loosening, 
there the te%ching of the Lord of Yoga, How 
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action may be done and yet no bonds thereby be 
oastdd, how to combine activity and freedom, how 

c 

to make action a way to liberation, these are the 
lessqns of the Gtfd. c * ^ 

c How is this to be done? By yoga. There»ii^ 
•two words- is the answer. How* to do it, 'how 
to* act and not be bound, h6w to turn that yhich 
ndrmally binds jnto the very meana of attaining 
liberation, that is the lesson we are now to learn ; 
and that “ how ” is yoga. By yoga. In no way else 
can it be done. These apparent contradictions only 
merge into harmony when yoga is understood, and 
therefore we naturally ask: What is Yoga? Who 
is the Yogi? By what means is Yoga to be 
obtained ? 

We receive the revelation of what is yoga from 
iiie teaching of the very Lord of Yoga Himself. 
What then is yoga, according to the Gtfd ? 

It is better to take it first in the words of the' 
Gtfd itself, and we will define yoga as the Gtfd 
defines it. Let your ordinary thoughts, for the 
moment, go. Do not confuse yourself, for the 
mcenent, 1 with any ideas of yoga that you may 
have previously caught up. Listen, rather, to the 
words of the Lord of Yoga: “ Here, to-day, behold 
the whole universe, movable and immovable, stand** 
ing in one in mysbody, O Guddkesha, with aught 
^ae thou desirest to see. But verily than art not able 
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to behold Me with these thine eyes; the divide pye 
I give unto thee—Behold my Sovereign Yoga ^ 
( 7 , 8 )• ^hat is it ? “.Behold,” He says, “My 

ft Vo ?a.” “ There P 4 ndava beheld the whole uniVerse. 
divided into ^n^pifold par^s, standing in one in ttie 
body of the*God of Gods”(xi. 13). That is t&e 
supreme yoga—the vision of the union of the many 
seen in the Qne, the whole univeufce standiog it?one 
in the divine Body, that is yoga. The eleventh 
atfhy&ya is the very Ijeart 0 f the Gtfd, its essence. 
He who has no idea of the meaning of that 
atfhySya, he cannot reach yoga. It is its heart, 
jts essence ; everything leads up to that, and leads 
away from that. In the vision of the divine 
Form, in which everything is included, in that 
sovereign yoga, the one great liberating truth # is 
told. This is the qrw W:, the supreme Word (x. 1). 
.Thisis the crmtzir trsrgOT kingly secret, 

kingly knowledge, wisdom and knowledge, combined 
{ ix. 1 2,). This is the umqqrrr:, the Yoga of the Self, 
( xi. 47 ), or the very self, the inmost heart of yoga. 
That is the supreme word and the highest secret: 
the many established in the One. Nothing less. 
And in the Gtfd, in shloka after shloka, this is 
Insisted upon vjith re iteration ever re-iterated ; in 
all, making no exceptions ; in so-called good, bat 
also in so-called evil. If you cdhnot see that, yoga 
is not for yoi, you are not ready for it “By this 
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thou, wilt *ste all beings without exception in the 
® • * * 

Self, and thus in Me” (iv. 35). “All evolves from 
Me ” (x. 8), npt only the good, the beautiful, the 
happy, and the harmonious ; all evolves from«£fer=- 
“ 1 , O Gud&kesha, am the Self, sea^d'In the hearts* 
oball beings; I am the beginning, the middle, and 
also the end of all beings” (x. 20). Alkhe praatices 
that lead tO ( ycga( which make a man harmonised 
by yoga, have only this for result, thnt being “har¬ 
monised by yoga, he seeth the Self abiding in all 
beings, all beings in the Self; everywhere he seeth 
the same” (vi. 29). How strange that sounds to 
some ears. “ Everywhere the same.” If only w^ 
might have a little more of Self in the saint than in 
the sinner ; if only the Self might be a little more 
iq the good°man than in the bad. “Not so,” says 
the very Self Himself. “Seated equally in all beings, 
the supreme Lord, unperishing within the perish¬ 
ing—he who thus seeth, he seeth. Seeing indeed 
everywhere the same Lord equally dwelling (xiii. 
27, 28). It is put very, very, strongly, so that 
no man may seek to escape it, or be able to mis¬ 
understand it. And even then, lest perchance the 
teaching might seem too strange, ;and exception 
should, in spite of all, be made, He declares : “The ' 
natures that are harmonious, active, slothful (§rrWRr 
Ct«Br awsr) these k«ow as from Me”(vii. 12). Thereis . 
na escape. You cannot put the slothful Apart on one 
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side and say: The Self is not in you. The slothful 
natures too, He declares* are all from Me, THei’e i« 
no good and no evil in essence, in the nature of 
,things. All* is part of the Supreme. We /nake 
things good# or bad in relation to ourselves, by o*ir 
ignorance,*our folly, by our own passion? and wear® 
herejn order that, understanding at last the unity*of 
ajl things, we may transcend good as well as evil^and 
rest finally in the Supreme. A hard dbctrine, some 
people say. A dangerous doctrine, other people say. 
While all things are dangerous to the ignorant, no¬ 
thing is dangerous to the wise. The unity is not seen 
in the lower stages, where it might be misunderstood 
or misconstrued. They see separateness, and not 
unity ; they see the manifold, and not the One ,'they 
see the many, but not the standing in the one 
Body of the Lord. Each of them is sure that Hfe 
is himself and no one else, that he is the actor, for 
■ he is entrenched in egosim. Right and well that he 
should be so entrenched for the time, for only thus 
will be learned the lessons that are necessary for, the 
manifestation of the Self in him, that Self who 
dwells in each, waiting with infinite patience while 
the wheels of the vehicle learn their right place In 
•he scheme of things. 

The great Lord of Yoga does not fear to put 
he truth. ‘Unflinchingly He declares once mfire, 
nth that continual insistence of His, for those 
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who are wise enough to read and to understand: 

am seated in the hearts of all, and from Me 
memory anti wisdom, and their absence ” (xv. 15). 
Notbnly, then, wisdom a'nd memory, but alsou th» 
absence of wisdom and the absence j)f fhemory. Tie* 
9^1 and 10th a^hyflyas of the Gtfd ane spent in no¬ 
thing but in leading Arjuna up to the-vision of the 
Supreme. One thing.after another He declares to 
be Himself : 1 1 am this, lam that, I am the other, 

I am all ljshis, and mountains, and riyers, and- 
trees, and animals, for I am all. “ A portion of mine 
own Self, transformed ip the world of life into an 
immortal Spirit, draweth round itself the senses, o£ r 
which the mind is the sixth, veiled in matter ” (xv. 7), 
“When the Lord acquireth a body,” it is written, 
the Lord Himself, when He taketh a body “ and 

when He abandoneth it..... f .enshrined,” when 

he takes it, “ in the ear, the eye, the touch, the taste 
and the smell, and in the mind also, He enjoyeth* 
the objects of the senses” (xv. 8, 9). Not many 
people now-a-days would dare to say that great word, 
that “when the Lord taketh a body, He enjoyetH 
the® objects of the senses.” “ The deluded do not 
perceive Him when he departeth or stayetfi or en¬ 
joyeth, swayed by the qualities ; the wisdom-eyed - 
perceive” (xv. 10). Nay, lest pebple should still 
thfnk, that after all^something might be left outside 
Him, He speaks of" men Who perform fevere auster- 
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ities unenjoined by the Scripture,” apd declares 
of them : “ Unintelligent, tormenting tjie aggregated 

elements forming the body, and Me *also, seated 

• • 

Jit the inner body, know these demdniacal in* their 

^rdsolves” (xwiii. 5, 6). So* that these who torment 
eveh the 'outpr body, torment the L< 5 rd Himself 
who, is seated witfiin. Rising into higher and 
Ijigher flights of all-embracing Self-hood,» He 
declares: “I also am everlasting Tfme...and all- 
devouring death am I, and the origin of all to come” 
(x. 33,34). “ I am the gambling of the cheat, and the 
splendor of splendid things am I ”(x. 36). “ And 
whatsoever is the seed of all beings, that am I, O 
Arjuna ; nor is there aught, moving or unmoving, 
that may exist bereft of Me” (x.39). “As the one Sun 
illumineth the whole earth, so the Load of the field 
illumineth the whole field, O Bharata " ( xiii. 3? )• 
Such is yoga. The unity of all things, the many 
seen in One. 

Who then is the Yogi? He is the man who,, 
realising the Unity, lives it. He and he alone is the 
yog!. Such the declaration over and over again in 
this Yoga Shftstra,, as to the man who is the^ yog! 
in the* eyes of the Lord of Yoga, of yoga’s very 
$eif revealed, as He is called ( xi. 47 ). The yog! is 
the man who, realising the Unity, lives it. No one 
who does* not thus realise and live it can be called a 
yogi, in th^ full sense of the term. Again we re- 
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call that phrase: “ He that performeth such action 
As is duty...£e is an ascetic, he is a yogi, not he 
that is without fire and without rites” ^vi. i). It is 
not the outsidfe garb of fche man which makes the 
y*gl; the yogi is not a*man who wanders about, 
with the cldth of a yogi, but “ he ?bjit performeth 
such action as is duty, independently ojf the frqit of 
action.” Now the man, who is the typical yogi is 
described in Varied repetitions, and his characteris¬ 
tics are clearly defined. It is declared : "Equilibri¬ 
um is called yoga ” (ii. 48) ; only he who sees the per¬ 
manent unity is stable amid the changing of the 
various transitory effects. He is skilful in outer acti¬ 
vities : “ Yoga is skill in action ” (ii. 50). He feels 
no attraction for the objects of the senses, or for 
actions, and asnounces the making of plans: “When 
a 'man feeleth no attachment either for objects 
of sense or for actions, renouncing the formative 
will, then he is said to be enthroned in yoga” « 
€ .(vi. 4). When He would define the perfect yogi, 
the man who has reached that perfection of Unity 
which means triumph, He declares it is: “ He who ' ‘ 
through the likeness of the Self, O Arjuna, seeth 
equality in everything, whether pleasant or pain¬ 
ful, he is considered a perfect yogi ” (vi. 32). With . 
care and. elaboration in the sixth *adhy&ya, Shrt 
Kfghna works out this idea of a yogi: a yogi is one 
who is “ established in unity p (vi. 31); wfco, his mind 
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“ fixed on the Self”, (vi. 18), on the vision of thfe One 
present in all things, Sees that even pleasure* aAd 
pain are only phases of the manifestation of the 
One, and is “ free from Jonging after all desirable 
things”(vi.i£), and thus roacheth, “disconnexion fnom 
the union with*pain” (vi. 23). It is he ‘Vho is satisfi¬ 
ed jvith wisdom and knowledge, unwavering, wfiose 
senses are subdued” and who is impartial (vi.^S. 9 ), 
With these objects he must meditate, for, in the rush 
and hurry of the outer world, he cannot realise the 
Unity, unless he withdraws from the multiplicity 
from time to time and looks at it from outside, “in a 
secret place by himself ” (vi. 10); every man who 
would reach the vision of the Unity must, out of the 
many hours that he gives to work, to play, and to 
sleep, take a little time for solitude a«id meditation, 
until he is strong enough to meditate always in the 
midst of any whirl. Without this, it is idle to ex¬ 
pect success. For inasmuch as we are not strong 
but weak, inasmuch as we ^re not wisdom-eyed, but, 
too often deluded ; inasmuch as we are swayed by 
qualities, and think of things as separate, and per¬ 
mit one thing to give us pleasure and another # thing 
to giv*e us pain, instead of taking every thing pain¬ 
ful and pleasant as experience, which can be used 
for the helping*of the upadhis in which the Self is 
to be made manifest; inasmucli as that is so f§e all , 
of us, we ^nust take *a quiet time in a secluded 
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place* In which we sit apart by ourselves, and then, 
fftcing'the migd upon the Self, realise our unity 
with that Self, despite the^ whirling of events. We 
must follow thd directions given by Stiff Kj§hna 
( vi, 10-19), until we, “seeking the Self«by the SeW, . 
in the Self’ 3 re “satisfied” (vi. 20); untjl wte can find 
“the supreme delight which the* Reason^can gfasp 
beyoyd the senses, wherein established,” we shall 
not be “shakdn even by heavy sorrow” (vl. 21, 22). 
Then shall we enjoy the “infinite bliss of contract 
with the Eternal" (vi. 28). And when all that is 
accomplished, when a man truly “seeth the Self 
abiding in all beings, all beings in the Self” (vi. 29) 
then he who, “established in unity, worshippeth Me, 
abiding in all beings, that yogi liveth in Me, what- - 
ever his moduiof living” (vi. 31). That is the great 
trilth of the true yogi. He may be a writer or a 
speaker, he may be a warrior or an agriculturist, he 
may be a philosopher or a merchant, he may be a « 
^King or a statesman, h^ may be a lawyer or any¬ 
thing else—it matters not. “ He liveth in Me, 
whatever his mode of living,” if he sees Unity in • 
all things, all things in God. 

That sums up, it seems to me, the whole essence 
of the thought that we have been following this 
morning: “ That yogi liveth in Me, whatever his 
modfe of living.” It is not what you a fe m your 
occupations, it is what you tire in your/nind ; it is 
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not your outer activities,' it is the attitude with 

• • • - 

which you face the world ; it is not .what you ao t 
but what ig your feelings and your thoughts you 
arej it is that which determines "whether Jou be 
a yogi or net. # * * 

On thre&paths they travel who seek yoga. I ^hall 
traae these paths, to some extent, to-morrow and 
.the next day. You know that yiree are spolten of, 
the path of wisdom, the path of devotion and the 
path of activity, the # three paths, each according 
to a temperament, the paths which are thought to be 
three but which blend into one, since the Self be¬ 
hind all temperaments is one. The Jfiani is he who 
follows the path of wisdom ; the Bhak^a or Tapasvl 
is he who follows the path of devotion-; and the 
Kart& is he who follows the path «»f action. But 
what did Shri Kfshna say of tb ese men, when* he 
summed up this portion ot His teaching on yoga, 
contained in the sixth a<Jhy&ya ? He said: 
“The yogi is greater than the ascetics, he is # 
thought to be greater than even the wise. The yogi 
Is greater than the men of action” (vi. 46). The per¬ 
fect yogi is greater than the men on any one # of the 
separated paths, greater than the men who are 
.treading one or the other or the third of these three 
paths that lead to complete yoga; greater than the 
Jfl&hfj the Tapasvl, and th^ Kart&, for he*%ums 
up their separate characteristics all within himself, 
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in per/ect equilibrium, and is none in particular 

i • * 

because he is all together, He has learned right 
thinking, rigHt desire, aoiright activity, *nd having 
thus blcome perfectly wise 1 , active and devote^ he 
is greater than the prominently wjsefor devoted 

• , i 

or active; he has summed them up* in himself, 
"Therefore become thou a yogl ,0 Arjun*' 1 (vi, 46). 
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METHODS OF YOGA. BHAKTI. 


Brothers: 


?^OU will remember that we considered yester- 
g** day the essence, the nature, of yoga. But I 
jsjJg spoke also of the means of ^aching yoga 
as one of the subjects of the Gitd, and that is <Jur 
special subject for to-day and for to-morrow also. 

* How is yoga to be attained ? We noticed, in 
studying its essence, that it consisted in the realis-. 
ing of the Unity ; so that it was a very stable and 
' well-equilibrated thing. The yogi stands on the 
rock of the Unity, and from that all his activities 
are carried on. 

, . Now as this stable centre, this equilibrium, is a 
terribly difficult thing to reach, it is no wonder 
that ofte of the very first questions that arose ifl the 
eager minjl of the listening disciple Arjuna saw 
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this (Act of tfcie difficulty of attaining such a centre, 
tlfe apparent impossibility of remaining quiet in 
the midst of»the whirl. Hence we find him putting 
that celebrated Question, which is repeated, I think, 
by*each individual aspirant, as though this were 
some peculiarity of his own, special fo^his* unfortu¬ 
nate self, which made the path more difficulty for 
him tjian for any of his fellows. “ This Yoga which 
Thou hast declarecl to be by equanimity, O Ma- 
dhusfidana, I see not a stable foundation for it, 
owing to restlessness ; for the*mind is verily restless, 
O Ky?hiia; it is impetuous, strong and difficult 
to bend ; I deem it as hard to curb as the wind ” 
(vi. 33, 35). The answer comes promptly : “ With¬ 
out doubt, O mighty-armed, the mind is hard to 
curb and restless ; but it may be curbed by constant 
practice and by dispassion. Yoga is hard to at¬ 
tain, methinks, by a self that is uncontrolled, but 
by the Self-controlled it is attainable by properly 
.directed energy” (vi. 35, 86). That is the constantly 
re-iterated answer of the teacher of yoga to this 
experience of the disciple constantly repeated. 
EachyOne of us knows it to be true that the mind is 
difficult to bend, hard to restrain, and the more we 
try to -restrain it, the more vigorous appears the. 
mind in its restless plunging; yet the Lord of Yoga 
declares that it is possible to attain equanimity, 
and He gives two words vPhich are t<\ guide the 
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aspirant : constant practice and dispassion.^ You 
may remember a previous shloka in \fthich He hacl 
said : “As often as the ^vavering aifd unsteady 
mind goeth forth, so often, reining* it in, let him 
,;bfing it under the contfol of the Self” (vi. 2(6). 
Th 4 t is “‘constant practice”; and without tjiat, 
no possibility of equilibrium ; and naturally so, 
Ijecause for thousands upon thousands and *hou- 
sands of years the mind has been running out in 
every direction, and that running out of the mind 
is the mark of its development up to a certain 
stage. Where the mind is in a low stage of develop¬ 
ment, it rests indifferent, sleeping, within the man, 
save when driven outwards by some potent physi¬ 
cal craving. No progress is possible except by 
the going out of the mind, and this rAtless activity 
of the mind is necessary for evolution, necessary to 
carry the man on to a stage whence he can begin 
to work for equanimity. Constant practice then, 
the reining of it in and placing it within the Self, over"* 
and over again with untiring patience, with end- 
'less perseverance, that is the first step. Let the 
would-be yogi copy the magnificent patience which 
in the "West is the characteristic of the scientist, 

( that unconquerable perseverance with which year 
after year, he Will make the same experiment until 
the ultimate result is certain, and no doubts regain; 
that same magnificent patience is demanded from 
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the would-be scientist in yoga, for yoga is verily a 
science and must be followed according to the law. 
But just because it is according to the law, it is 
certaini- If it were not according to the law, then 
thefe would be no certainty of succejs, for yotf 
mig^t constantly rein it in without result ; but "as 
it is the law that practice makes habit, and habit 
builds, character, j'ou may be sure that constant 
practice will gradually lead to the habit of equa¬ 
nimity, and this will become the fixed stability of 
character. Now the means for attaining this are 
not exactly the same for every man ; and hence we 
find Shri Kfshija speaking of different methods, 
not dividing them very sharply the one from the 
other, passing, in fact, very rapidly sometimes from 
the one to the^ther. One shloka perhaps speaks of 
the one, the very ne:$t of the other, so that it needs 
a very careful study and a very clear insight in 
order that you may understand the direction given, 
.and put each in its proper place. The three chief 
means of, or paths to, yoga are also called, in a 
secondary sense, yoga; the means are entitled yoga 
as also the end. These three are definitely named. 

Q 

There is the Yoga of Renunciation—the renuncia¬ 
tion of desire: “ harmonised by the yoga of renun¬ 
ciation, thou shalt come unto Me ” (iX. 28). There is 
the Voga of Discrimination—the yoga of Know¬ 
ledge : “ I give the yoga of discrimination by which 
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they come unto Me ” (x. io). ‘There is the Yoga of 
Sacrifice—the yoga of action : “ That, of yoga* by 
action, of the yogis” (iii. 3). These*«y e the three 
means, and we shall find, g!k we examine thern^ how 
gecfefttly is e^ch adapted t© its special end, and how*, 
reaching that sfffecial end, the man finds that all the 

fcf 

three^have been acquired by him, and that alcfhg 
whichever 5 f these three paths, as they are often 
called, he travels, he reaches the dhme .goal. t)nly 
children, as was said with respect to the S 4 mkhya 
and the *Yoga paths—?bnly “Children, not sages, 
speak of the SUmkhya and Yoga as different; he 
who is duly established in one obtaineth the fruits 
6f both ” (v. 4). The wise know the three paths to be 
one, although the label placed upon each may 
differ, for reasons that we shall see ir^ a moment. 

First, consider the cycle of evolution, composed 
of two arcs, the descending and the ascending, the 
.well-known Pravrtfji and Nivfiti Mftrgas, the path of 
forthgoing and the path of return. H. P. Blavatsky 
has laid continual stress on this “ descent of the Spirit 
into Matter,” and the subsequent ascent, and these 
two primary paths are necessarily trodden by all 
mankind in the long course of evolution ; every^hu- 
man being is travelling along one or other of these 
two paths, of which may be used the phrase of Shrl 
Kf§hna 1 “These are thought to be the world’s ever¬ 
lasting paths^ by the one he go8th who returneth 
e 
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not, by the other he frho returnath again” (viii. 26). 
This is, of course, not the sense in which He used 
the words, and is not literally true of the Pravftt 
and Nivftti M 4 rgas, since ,a man may be on the 
NiyrU' Mftrga for many- lives, ere |je treads the 
final stage of it, of which Shri K^bna is speaking, 
and returneth no more ; but on it he is no longer go¬ 
ing out, he is coming home, though home may yet lie 
far ahead. On the Pravftti M 4 rga the man is 
born again and again, brought to birth by desire, 
and born into the place suitable for the fulfilment 
of his desires, and each birth forges new links in 
the lengthening chain which binds him ; on the 
Nivftti M 4 rga the man is born for the payment of 
the debts incurred by his past, and each birth 
breaks some, link of the shortening chain which 
binds him. 

On the Pravyitti M 4 rga, consciousness is do¬ 
minated, blinded, by matter, and constantly endea- 
, vors to appropriate matter and to hold it for 
using; as it becomes more familiar with its sur¬ 
roundings, it gradually appropriates more and more* 
intelligently, and exercises more and more its se¬ 
lective powers; through experiences in matter it 
differentiates its own capacities, and its functions^ 
shew increasing specialisation ; these functions |low- 
ly manipulate matter, and shape out brghns for 
their own fuller expression; by the^use of these 
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organs, the functions become fhore clearly marked, 
the cloudy becomes defined, the massive acute } the 
vague “ servingof the external world^jn the earlier 
stages, becomes sight, hiring, touoh, taste, ^mell; 
sanctions afford materials for cognitions, and con¬ 
sciousness unfSlds. All this is necessary for its 
sovereignty over matter, and thus it treads the $ath 
of forthgofng. At last satiety begins to replace 
craving, and slowly, with many felapses into forth - 
going, consciousness begins to turn inward, and a 
decreasing interest in the Not-Self permits the 
growth of an increasing interest in the Self. The 
man enters definitely on the Nivfttf M 4 rga, the 
path of return, and all the instructions in the Gita 
are for the consciousness on that path. They are 
useless, inappropriate, even harmful, jpr one who is 
still on the path of forthgoing. • 

These two arcs of the circle’of evolution give us 
the first main division of mankind into two great 
classes, those who are going forth and those who 
are returning, those who are differentiating them-- 
selves and those are unifying themselves. The first 
includes the vast, the overwhelming majority ; the 
secon<j, at this stage of evolution, consists qply of 
the few. 

Oa each qf these arcs, three sub-clas*ses are 
se<*h, pach distinguished by its temperament. By 
the word “temperament” I mpan a type including 
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an indefinite .number of varieties, in which domin¬ 
ates one of the three aspects of consciousness, 
accompaniedjby its corresponding quality of matter,, 
or gup?. These afle, as you well know, JMnam, Kriyft 
and Ichchha, with Sattva, Rajas, and Tgmas—wis-" 
dom, action, will with rhythm, mobil&yand inertia. 

'I'his line of thought carries ift into that regjon 
of tripjicity which is marked in our universe. You 
know how evei*y where the triple nature of conscious¬ 
ness is recognised ; how when Saguna Brahman is 
spoken of, He is declared to be Sachchitfftnanfla • 
these qualities, reflected in human consciousness, 
are KriyS, Jfi&nam and IchchhA—the three aspects, 
or functions of consciousness.* If instead of study- 

c This is not the place to give a long explanation of the “why’ 1 
of the transpositioiSs of the members of the triplets, as given in the 
poptfinr phraseology ; to tj>e Theosopliical student the following 
diagram will suffice ; the letters are the initials of the qualities: 



Manifestation of Logoi. 


Heproduction in human consciousness—JivijmS. 


8 


\K 


fLiketion id' matter—jupitjhi. 
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ing consciousness, we Study the up&<lhis, the* same 
tripUcity presents Itself, and we spdak of them ^is 
corresponding to the Jhree gunas “'of Prakjti— 
Sa^tva, Rajas, and Tamhs. Everywhere we see that 
* triplicity ; but # we see m< 5 re than triplicity and must 
^recognise that' more as well; for unity underlies 
•thetripliqity, and wherever one function is specially 

• seen, it must be remembered that the other tovo are 

| 

ipresent, ever connected with it, onfy temporarily 
hidderu by its predominance, thus holding a second¬ 
ary place. There is no atom of Prakfti which has 
not present in it always the three gutjas, inseparable 
and inseparate. You cannot say that one atom is 
sftttvic, and one r&jasic, and one tftmasic, for every 
atom contains the three equally. But when you 
think of combinations, when you thiifk of molecules, 
tissues, organs, and bodies, then by the relative 
arrangement of the atoms, or the relative arrange¬ 
ment of the molecules, one quality may stand, out 
•dominantly, so that you may call the combinatiop 
by the name of one of the three, and say : the com¬ 
bination is sd^tvic. rfkjasic, or tftmasic. But you 
>must»never forget, when you speak of the combina¬ 
tion as sftttvic, that r&jasic and {ftmasic elements 
••are also present therein. Although for the*moment 


•less prominent, they are hone the less there, and • 
•are capable of being evoked ; where the ndtiire is 
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elements are also present, apd can be called out by 
appropriate stimuli; and where the dominant note 
is {dmasic, there the s&ttvic and rdjasic are also 
present, and can be similarly stimulated intoactivi- 

C * |, 

ty ; and where the rdjasic dominates; there are also’ 
ther s^ttvic and the tdmasic. The Oneness must 
never be forgotten ; you must not be deluded by 
the tfriplicity. Nowhere do we get in the mani¬ 
fold a thing which is absolutely pure; everything 
is always mixed, all is present everywhere, but 
there is partial manifestation, and hence in mani¬ 
festation there is multiplicity. May I, for a mo¬ 
ment, put it in a materialistic way, using the ana- • 
logy of the magnet. You all know that the magnet 
has positive and negative poles, and that 
along the central part of the magnet very little 
magnetism shows, so that it scarcely attracts or 
repels in the middle. Is it*then that all the posi¬ 
tive magnetism is at one end and all the negative 
c 'at the other, and there is none in the middle? Not 
at all; but in the middle, according to an explana¬ 
tory hypothesis, the positive and the negative 
currents so‘run as to counteract each other, „while 
at each pole there is an uncounteracted current; 
hence at each pole a magnetic current naturally' 
appears; at the positive pole, the positive ejectri- 
city is, as it were outside, and at the other pole,. 
tbe c negative electricity is outside ; always the cur- 
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rent is there, circling round anS round tfcie molecules, 
and thus appears the variety which we think* to be 
separation, but which is not really separation at all, 
but only a transitory appearance produced by 
Orangemen* of currents. Similary the three .as¬ 
pects of Consciousness are present in'every indivi¬ 
dual one or the other dominating in the way that 

I indicated. # 

Coming along the Prat'jtti • Mftrga, the 
three aspects of consciousness are called out 
into vivid growth, or*rather unfoldment ; all toge¬ 
ther are infolded, are present within, although no 
manifested ; that fragment of the Self, the Jlv&tmft, 

* has within himself all possibilities of divinity, but 
they are folded inwards, as in the seed are infolded 
all the possibilities of the tree that vgU grow there¬ 
from. And very beautiful are the analogic in 
nature that you may see ; for you may take a seed 

• and, cutting it carefully, may see folded within it 
the three parts of the plant that shall be—the root 
that grows downward, the stem that grows up- 

' ward, the leaves that spread upon either side; 
the plant in miniature is there, a wonderful micro¬ 
cosm*of the future macrocosm of the tree; and so, 

. in all other cases of embryonic growth ; that way of 
nature, of folding together within that which has to 
be unfolded in the course of f evolution, is related 
over and* over agaift in the physical reflexion^ 
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-dominated by the seed of life which has come from 

_ _ r c e 

Is nvara. Th<js we have here in each Jtv&tm4, that 
enters upon fhe Pravftt* M&rga, the three functions, 
or aspects, of consciousness present, and all have 
to be made active, to be manifested, to c be brougHt. 
into # functional activity. In order that that may 
be, the world exists. It exists' only for the sake 
of the Jiv&tmds unfolding within it, and every 
detail of the tforld is planned with nicest care and 
finest wisdom, in order that^these divine powers 
may be drawn out of their embryonic condition 
and manifested in their full glory, as the result of 
the labor of the universe. 

We find then that the world is crowded with 
objects, in order that those objects, attracting and 
repelling each 6ther, by their collisions and separa¬ 
tion*^ may bring about the evolution of form and 
the unfolding of Jivfltmic powers ; every object, in 
tbrn, is a stimulus to the evolution of others, and 
(tself receives a stimulus from others, for the un¬ 
folding of the Self within all. Stones and trees, 
animals and men, devas and asuras, they are all 
affecting each other and being affected by^each 
other, a continual interaction, a perpetual mutual 
modelling and influencing, and on that the pro- • . 
gress of the unfolding depends. 

In-order to awaken that aspect of conscious¬ 
ness that is called IcbchhS, the world is filled with 
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.•desirable and repulsive objecls. The giver df the 

objects of desire, Shri Lakshml, consort of Viyh&a, 

the great type of Prakj^i, is the oi*j in whose 

hands lies the treasure of desirable things, by jvhich 

ibis aspect of consciousness shall be stimulated, 

strengtherfed^arfd unfolded. Forget not*that Lak?h* 

ml i$ the consort of Vi§hnu, that Desire is the 

servant, the devotee of Wisdom. Ichchhft myst be 

called out by the presence of desirable objects on 

every’sid^e, so that, going out after them, it may 

gradually become potent, and its mighty energy 

within consciousness may be awakened. But the 

* 

aspect also of JftAnam must be called out. That 
will be stimulated into activity by the cravings of 
desire, by the longing for desirable objects. And 
in all its earlier unfoldings it will no* be the lord 
of desires but their servant ; it is.not yet Jfi4nam # in 
the higher sense ; it is still in its lower manifesta- 
*tion. And lastly, there must be evolved also the 
Kriyft aspect, activity, the power to affect the exter- , 
nal world. Ichchh4 is the change within bonscious- 
ness, the tendency to impel towards the objects of 
desire ^and Jfiftnam is that which mirrors wythin 
itself the objects ; and KriyA is that which goes 
lorth to obtain, to grasp, to seize; and all* three 
are wanted that consciousness may become per¬ 
fectly Manifest. 

Moreovef, each of these has two aspects-*-* 
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higher and a lower, belonging respectively to the 
Pravftti and; the Nivftt* SlArgas. Fundamentally 
each remain*? the same, but the manifestation of 

* H 

each ohanges according to*the direction of the path. 
Aftd we shall see presently that the change consist 
in £he lower, when it has been unf61ded‘to its full 
power, becomingthe higher by changing its attitude, 
and all the strength which has been gained in thp 
lower world'changes its direction and goes forth 
towards the Supreme. Thus, |n the Devt Bkfigavata, 
is Purgft said to change with Her attitude ;turned 
away from Her Lord, She is Prakjrtti ; turned to¬ 
wards Him, She is one with Him, is MahStfeva. # 

Pause then for a moment on the Pravftti 
Marga. There desire is very good. Without desire, • 
nq progress ; without desire, lethargy, coma. In¬ 
teresting to notice that Ichchha has as its special 
correlation in the world of matter the t&masa- 

• 

guga. The gunas, like the aspects of conscious¬ 
ness, have a lower and a higher ; the lower tamas , 
is sloth quiescence, the higher is peace, stability, 
equilibrium ; the inertia of matter corresponds with 
the absolute quietness, the peace, of the Supreme. 
Ther»are the higher and the lower poles of matter. 

In the higher a perfect stability, in the lower-a 
moveless inertia. In the forthgoing path that 
inertia has to be overcome, and it is overcome by . 
abusing in consciousness attraction to and repul- 
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lion from desirable anfi repellent objects; "desirft 
awakens, and overcomes sloth, and passionate long¬ 
ing conquefs the obstacle*placed ii*its way Ijy the- 
inertia of matter. Not too soon must that lou^pr 
Aspect of^desiie be renounced. For, if too soon it 
be renounced*progress is stopped. If too soon il*be 
given up, # the tdmasa quality re-asserts itself and 
lethargy takes the place of activity. The mrfh of 
the world, the worldly man in the 'full sense of 
the term, should be fyll of desires. And so also 
with the other aspects of consciousness. It is well 
that the aspect of JfiAnam, which is wisdom, takes 
on the form of Vijfidnam, discriminative knowledge, 
that separates, that divides. The knowledge of the 
separated must precede the knowledge of the One, 
and until this function of consciousness has mirror¬ 
ed the manifold, there is no hop* of its realising file 
nature of that manifold, and of its seeing through 
* the manifold to the Unity that underlies. The 
more perfectly that aspect of consciousness discrimi- • 
nates, separates, and classifies, the more thoroughly 
does it begin to understand ; and so in science, 
which, js the expression of this lower" aspect of 
Jft&nam, the lower pole of Jflflnam, science Is, 
-above all, the idea of difference, and then th& idea 
of classification* a stage of unification. Until you 
know the different, you cannot know the t)ne. 
Oneness make’s no impression upon the consciqps- 
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«ness <until difference has atoused the consciousness 
into awarenbss of that which is not itself. If you are 
surrounded by moveless air, you are *iot conscious 
there is air; only when tliere is the movem^it of 
wind, do ypu know that you are st*rrSunded by the 

( '4 ’ t 

ocean of the atmosphere. One color only would, 
be no color, for you would see nothing else, and 
the'idea of color; could not arise. Ohly when the 
-differences of color appear is the color-sense 
evolved. Happiness could«not be felt, were it not 
for its other aspect, suffering, for only by the change 
from pleasure to pain, from joy to sorrow, do you 
-evolve the knowledge of either, and in that the 
possibility of transcending both. Hence this 
scientific stage, this lower pole of Jndnam,.is one . 
\yhich must be worked through on the Pravrtti 
Mirga, and the more perfectly it is developed, the 
more ready will consciousness be for the great 
-change of direction, that presently will come. 

The third aspect of consciousness, Kriyft, acti¬ 
vity, that also must be brought out, stimulated in 
every direction, making desire restless, making the 
-mind res'tless, and making the body restlegs, rush¬ 
ing here and there in continual hurry and continual 
turmoil. It is all very good. The rush, the whir! 
■the worry—it all means growth. Time enough to 
begin to regulate, when you have got something to 
’regulate ; until the energy is there, no Useful control. 
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is possible, for there is! nothing to control ? the 
stronger the manifestatidh of the aspects and the* 
qualities, the greater the hope for the man. 

Now, I know that that is not the way in \uhicb 
tbd subject is» generally ptit, and we will come to- 
the other side Jn* a moment, but everything in its 
place *nd its order. The man who is bursting with 
dqsires, that sweep him away and carry him pff - r 
the man whose mind is very active,‘quick and 
restless, examining, observing and tabulating, class¬ 
ifying, making inductions and deductions ; the 
man whose body is full of activity, which, if it wants 
t£> move, has to run instead of walking, so great 
is the necessity for motion, that is the man you 
can make something of in the future.* I don’t say 
that such a man is attractive for those *vho see only 
the outerside of the qualities ; byt he is the tnit) 
with possibilities, the man in whom something is 
tinfolded, and in whom therefore there is something 
upon which to work. If you want to build a house, 
you first want bricks; and though the bullock 
drawn carts which bring and throw down the bricks 
are not^ very beautiful and attractive, they are* all 
necessary for the work of the architect, for the 
building of the bricks into the form of some beatitiful 
edifice. The man who goes to sleep every mo¬ 
ment, what fitness has he for tlys strenuous latfors 
of the highA* path ? Believe me, ishvara would 
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not have designed all thfJs turmoil, if it. were not 
the "best way to the goal, <for Love and Wisdom 
guide the yhiverse ; it is out of the very men who 
have trodden the Pravpf^i Mftrga so eagerly that 
tljose who are to tread the Nivpitti M4rga first vyill 
be found. <lt is right to grasp, right to appropriate, 
rigfht to hold ; all these are the valuable efforts of* 
consciousness on the Pravp^i Mftrga ; by these the 
consciousness is <unfolded, by these the bodies afe 
developed, by these the organisation is shaped, 
by these the vehicles are* fabricated, Which are 
needed fjpr the future purposes of the Jlvatmft. 
Even if you take one of the most unlovely products 
of modern civilisation, the man who has piled up mil® 
lions upon millions of coins by the destruction of 
countless hopes, by the impoverishment of count¬ 
less .families, you find that that man has developed 
power of will, that' man has ‘developed concentra¬ 
tion of mind, that man has developed an activity, 
that knows not weariness, that seeks not rest from 
labor; and although his object be a very poor 
one, yet in pursuing it he has developed qualities 
which, when the object is changed from an ig¬ 
noble to a noble one, will make of him £ mighty 
power in the world. 

But now let us see how the'change is brought 
‘‘abdut. We find that Shrl Kp$hna speaks *of men 
who worship for the sake Of reward ; a new tenden 
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cyis implanted in the munan soul by this worship, 
and though we may not think that wprship for the 
sake of reward is a very lofty thing,*yet we caa 
only take Inen as they»*are, not a"; we fancy that 
they* ought tp be. The three twice-born castes, *so 
often mentiondH, respectively symbolic one special 
type of nature; aft the stage we are consider¬ 
ing, the mfen in each are moved by desire, aiyi the 
Hesire is shaped by the special aipect«of conscious¬ 
ness-as dominant in each. In the Vaishya, do¬ 
minated by Ichchhff, activity is stimulated by 
the dharma of accumulating the objects of desire; 

In the K§hattriya, dominated by Kriyft, activity is 
•stimulated by the dharma of splendor, sovereignty,' 
power. In a Br&hmana, dominated by Jfidnam, 
activity is stimulated by the desire for Svarga, the 
desire for the joys of heaven. In each, activity is 
motived by desire, and for this worship is enjoined 
in the exoteric cult. It is said, in the second 
adhy&ya : “ With desire for self, with heaven for goal,, 
they offer birth as the fruit of action, and prescribe 
many and various ceremonies for the attainment 
of pleasure and lordship” (ii. 43 ). These are the^cere- 
moniefe, performed under the stimulus of desire to 
enjoy sovereignty, lordship, pleasure, and lead to 
' birth as a K§hattriya, in which state lordship and 
pleasure are legitimate, hand in hand with the* per¬ 
formance of duty. Of the Br&hmana, it is said: “The 
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knowers of the three—the (hree Ve^as—the soma- 
drinkers, the» purified from sin, worshipping Me 
with sacrifice, pray of Me^ the way to heaven ; they, 
ascending to the holy wo; Id of the Ruler of the 
Shining Ones, eat in heaven the divine feasts of the 
Shining Ones” (ix. 20). And so also there is the 
typical Vaidiya, who desires siiccess in action ; of 
him it is said : •* They who long afcer J success in 
action on earch sacrifice to the Shining Ones; for in 
brief space verily in this world of men, success is 
born of action” (iv. 12). See how in worship thus 
offered there lies hidden the beginning of a change. 
Desire is the motive, desire for the personal self; 
^>ut where that motives one dominated by the 
Jft&nam aspect, there the object is lifted into a 
more distant and subtler realm, it is the feast of 
the Devas, the joys of the world of the Shining 
Ones. Sacrifice must be offered, desire, for physical 
objects must be curbed, and sacrifice of them must 
• take place, in order that the subtler pleasures 
may be enjoyed. For physical pleasure and lord- 
ship and sovereignty, a K§hattriya must make sacri¬ 
fice %nd perform ceremonies, and thus on him is im¬ 
posed a partial curb, which trains him, forcel upon 
him some self-denial, while he enjoys lordship and 
sovereignty, until at last they satiate him. And 
so a'Vaishya is bidden also to sacrifice softie *of his 
wealth, in order that succession action neay be his, 
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and he is taught to makfc sacrifice to the Pevas, so 
that the very longing for success may serve? as % 
subtle means of disuniting him from the very desire 
which is his Stimulus. Hq&t wise it all is. Tljereis 
no harry ; thgre is plenty of time. Let all the desii^s 
grow and flourish, that the man may become strong; 
but begin to curb them by the principle of cere¬ 
mony and * sacrifice; still let them strive towards 
their goal; still let them have their proper stimulus; 
joys of heaven instead of those of earth, wide lord- 
ship instead of smalleif powers, great wealth instead 
of narrow means. The object is kept as a stimulus 
as long as it is wanted, and the taste for objects is 
Encouraged, but is slowly curbed, restrained, brought 
under control, by the principle of sacrifice; and as 
this goes on life after life, the Self afc last grows a 
little weary of this constant' outward running, and 
in that period of weariness everything seems trans- 
.cient, sapless, empty; heart-sick disappointments 
come, sorrows come, frustrations come; the man 

• 

who is grasping powers grasps them, and finds them 
•burdensome ; the man who is longing for knowledge 
gains it, and has his heart laid desolate, made emp¬ 
ty ; the’man who is toiling to win some great suc¬ 
cess gains it, and finds his castle of success i? only 
& prison. Thus, gradually the J!v&t<n&> unfolding 
within, realises that all these objects are not enough 
to satisfy Ijim ; he has tasteef until he is sick of 
6 
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taste'; be has enjoyed untfjl he is satiated with en- 
jt>ymdnt; he has studied until the bur4en of know¬ 
ledge becomes wearisome, and endless detail, un¬ 
known reaches/ stretch ih/initely beyond. The Self 
gipws weary of this repeated experience ; that te the 
turning point, and at this turning poifit, a momentary 
dis^assion grows out of weariness ; it is not the real 
Vairdgya, which is the fruit of knowledge, but a 
passing Vair^gya; which is the fruit of disgust, and 
in that moment, standing at the junction of the two 
paths Pravtfti and. Niv^i-at that turning-point in 
the long journey, weariness overpowers the pilgrim 
soul, and in that weariness, a subtle change goes 
on within the consciousness, and from seeking th6 
lower pole it slowly turns and begins to rise up to 
the higher. ( ‘‘Even relish—for the objects of the 
series—turneth away from him after the Supreme 
is seen’’ (ii 59). Each still keeps its characteristic 
quality, but by the change in the direction in which , 
it is travelling, this characteristic quality assumes 
its higher character and is gradually transformed. 
Each of the three aspects simply changes its object; 
in the change of the direction of the whole cons- 
ciouness, Ichchha, desire, the lower pole of which 
is k^ma, becomes desire for the Self,- the Supreme, 
which is the higher pole, bhakti. «Vijfi4nam, the 
lowgr pole, which realises the separateness* of all 
outer objects, beco&es jfi&nam, the wisdom that 
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knows the One. KriyA, jhstead of manifesting at its 
lower pole as activity for objects, manifests at its 
higher, and .becomes yajfta, sacrifice. ’Thus, on the 
Nivgti MArga the three Save changed their hames 
but not theil quality, and we have bhajc^i, we have 
jfiAnam, w*e have yajfta—these are the higher mani¬ 
festations, Jhe,se the higher poles of the three aspects, 
®f consciousness, and so we find Shri Kf§h$a Skying 
that at this stage : “Some by meditation behold the 
Self in Xhe Self, by fche Self" i .<?., in the way of 
bhakfi; “ others by the SAftkhya yoga ”, i.e., by the 
way of jfiAnam ; “and others by the yoga of action," 
J.e., by the way of yajfta (xiii. 24). They have 
come to the place where the means of yoga are to 
be taken up and practised ; and still on the Nivftti 
M&rga we see the three paths within*the on e; an d 
according to the dominant temperament will Se tke 
path which there is chosen, and each has its own 
* appropriate yoga : for the IchchhA aspect, there is 
the Yoga of Renunciation ; for the Jfianam aspect* 
here is the Yoga of Discrimination—not now be¬ 
tween object and object, but between the real and 
the unjeal, the transitory and the eternal; and for 
the third, the KriyA aspect, we have the Yoga of 
•Sacrifice; when all action is done as sacrifice, as 
we saw yesterday. » ts binding quality melts away. 

Now all is changed. We ha^e to study the Aree 
aspects as \hcy are s*een on the Nivrttf MArga, 
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each yith its own appropriate yoga, the practice of 
which is the {reading of the special path. We shall 
take up firs*t the path belonging to the aspect of 
Ichctfh&, and see how the*man who is of this Jem- 
perament must guide himself if he ^ofild tread the 
Nivftti M&rga. We now at once meet the teaching 
so familiar to you all as regards desire, that which 
is the guide of the aspirant, the Yoga of Renunciat 
tion, When' Arjuna, turning to his Teacher, asked 
him : “Dragged on by what jjoes a man commit sin, 
reluctantly indeed, O Var§hrteya, as it were by 
force constrained ?” fiii. 36) what was the answer ? 
“ It is desire, it is wrath, begotten by the quality of 
mobility ; all-consuming, all-polluting, know thou 
this as our foe here on earth ” (iii. 37). Hence He 
says to His pfl’pil: “ Slay thou, O mighty-armed, the 
enemy in the form «of desire, difficult to overcome ” 
(iii. 43). On this path of Renunciation, on the 
Nivft(i M4rga, the lower aspect of Ichchhft, desire, 

« becomes the great enemy of man. And so again the 
Lord says in His wisdom : “ Affection and aversion 
for the objects of sense abide in the senses; let 
non% come under the dominion of these twcj; they 
are obstructors of the path ” (iii.34). But what is 
the nlan to do ? He has been developing these, 
things all along; affection and aversion have been 
his laotive powers; bow then is he to change, and 
109k on them as his foes, his enemies that have to 
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be slain ? They have Jbeen his friends, his com¬ 
panions during youth, his relatives ; hcov empty wift 
life be when they are slain ; on the KiiVukshetra of 
the soul they are his fetes, arrayefl against* him. 
flow shall h® fight ? The ffrst step is a step of forcible 
abs’tentiorf ffprti the gratification of desire, 
tortoise draws in on*all sides its limbs, he withdraws 
his senses from the objects of sense” (ii. 58). »The 
man, realising the futility of constant enjoyment 
followed^by suffering ; realising that all contact-born 
delights are verily wombs of pain (v.22); realising 
that the pleasure which at first is nectar later be¬ 
comes poison (xviii. 38); recognising all this, what 
shall he do ? The first step is forcibly to hold him¬ 
self back by the mind from the objects of desire; this 
he can do, for “greater than the senses^is the mind ” 
(iii. 42). And so it is.said that f(om the abstefflfJUs 
dweller in the body, the objects of the senses gradu¬ 
ally turn away (ii. 59). And this for a very simple 
reason. Because in every object of desire is hidden 
a fragment of the Self, which allures another frag¬ 
ment, awaking therein desire for union ; but when that 
fragment of the Self begins to desire union witji the 
Self ancl not with the outer husk, and deliberately re¬ 
jects the husk the Self within the object withdraws 
that object and* neutralises its alluring influence; 
thus thb rejection of the object by the man is* an¬ 
swered by the withdrawal of the alluring object^by 
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the Lord, who lives within ^he objects of the senses. 
Thus may the objects refused be truly said to “turn 
away from ah abstemious^ weller in the^body.” 

Then the second step is taken. The man is only 
holding himself*back by foVce. His desires are lonjJ-. 
ing,again to‘plunge into sense-delights., fot “ relish ” 
remains, but, with iron hands lie holds them back; 
.desire is changed into will, aud insteacf of being 
drawn from butside. it is being guided from inside. 
Out of that forcible abstentiojn, out of that ^turning 
away from the objects of desire, there comes to the 
abstemious dweller in the body,, in the midst of 
these frustrated longings, a vision of the Supreme,, 
of the supreme delight beyond the senses (vi. zi). 
When the vision of the Supreme dawns upon the 
abstemious chveller in the body, then relish itself 
turtiCtii away ; desir$ dies, conquered by the mightier 
desire, slain by the bhakti, which is the perfection 
of that temperament which has sought all desirable * 
objects. With the vision of the Supreme, who 
becomes the Object of desire, the Object of devo¬ 
tion, all lower objects lose their attracting power' 
and have no longer force of allurement to draw the 
man away; a mightier attraction has been felt, that of 
the Self unveiled, whereas before the Self was veiled _ 
within the husk of the desirable object; that over¬ 
mastering desire takes away all taste for thtf fleet¬ 
ing. objects of the moment* and them comes the 
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regular practice cf the Y^ga orttenunciajtion: ‘“That 
which is called renunciation know thoi^that as* yogi, 
O P&ndava^ nor doth any one become" a yogi with 

the formative will unrertounced_t.When a man 

f 5 eleth no attachment either for the objects of sense, 
% or for actfong, renouncing the formative will, then 
he is said to be enthroned in yoga” (vi. 2, 4). 
“ Harmonised by the Yoga of Renunciation^ says 
the Lord, “thou shalt come unto Me ” (ix. 28). 
“ Sages^iave known as renunciation the renunciation 
of works with desire ” (xviii. 2). Giving up desire 
is renunciation, is the Yoga of Renunciation, the 
JBhaktf Mftrga, and it becomes an easy path when 
once the Supreme is seen. 

The Yoga of Renunciation has many points in 
common with the Yoga of Sacrifice, and is very 
often confused with »it—the two in fact are s<^>Iten 
intefblended in the teaching, that it is easier to 
take them together than apart. Yet there is a 
difference which marks out the one from the other ; • 
..for in the first, the Yoga of Renunciation, you have 
as motive power the love for the Supreme, devotion, 
bhakti, desire fixed on that one object; all else*loses 
its power, and, as it were, becomes out of focus, is not 
•dlearly seen, and is not cared for. He “ abandoneth, 
O Pftrthg, all the desires of the heart, and is satis¬ 
fied In the Self by the Self” (ik 55). HappIneSs is 
found .alone in the one Object, and the glimpses of 
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that * give to life its savo^. Then he “ goeth to 
Peace*” (ii. 64). On the other hand in the Yoga of 
Sacrifice, the Karma Mdrga, what is changed is the 

9 • 

motive of action ; the chaage is not in the direction 
ofr desire, consciousness dominated by tlchchhff, bl# 
In the spirit*in which action is done, consciousness 
dominated by Kriyfl. It is sacrifice, action .done 
as sacrifice, which is the characteristic of'the Karma 
Mftrga. • 

Now in order that the path of devotion may be 
trodden, a man must make up his mind to abandon 
the gratification of the desires that spring up with¬ 
in his heart, and the best way is the daily effort to # 
train himself to become gradually indifferent to 
pleasure or to pain. Do not try to be at once 
completely iriWifferent, but when a pleasure comes, 
do*ri<Jt allow yourself to enjoy.it to the full, for you 
are no longer wishing to develop the power of desire 
for objects, but to turn your desire to the Supreme. * 
When a suffering comes, do not allow yourself to be 
overwhelmed by the suffering, but remember that 
it Is only a passing phase in the midst of pleasure. 
Keep the memory of pain in the midst of pleasure, 
and keep the memory of pleasure in the midst of 
pain. * Thus is it possible to take “as equal pleasure 
and pain” (ii. 38). Blend them together in thought. 
Remember that the one and the other are only two 
sides of the same aspect of the Self, tfie .aspect of 
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Ichchhft; neither of tfa^m is permanent; bdth of 
them are transient; and they succeed :each other a& 
do night and day, coming and going Continually t 
*• The contacts of matter, O son of Kun^i, giving 
r 61 d and he»t, pleasure 'Sand pain, they come aftd 
go/imperftiagefit: endure them bravely ,*0 Bharaja ” 
(ii. M). See them together, as one aspect of the 
§elf, and learn to blend them in your daily life ; in 
so blending try to see the elements* of pleasure 
in pain, try to recognise the elements of pain in 
pleasure. Mingle them in thought and life, until 
either becomes equally attractive with the other, 
# until you no longer shrink from what is painful, 
nor long for what is perishable ; but when the pleas¬ 
urable is present, you take it, and when the painful 
is present you take it ; but if the pleasurable is ab¬ 
sent, you long not fof it, and if pain is abseuf’fou 
do not desire it (xiv. 22). You have to learn how 
* to remain balanced in the surge of pleasure and 
la the surge of pain. “ The knower of the Eternal 

.neither rejoiceth on obtaining what is pleasant, 

"nor sorroweth on obtaining what is unpleasant” 
(v. 2o) ; 

Next, it must be remembered that on this path 
.of devotion there are two chief dangers that touch 
the man, after {he foe of desire has partly been slain 
—or rather transmuted ; for Jhere are tremerrious 
risings an<f fallings in the nature whose tempera- 
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meat' is denominated by ihe aspect of desire. At 
one moment Jhe man is very elated, at the next 
moment he* is correspondingly depressed—very, 
very glad over A pleasure, very, very sorry over a 
pain. He must reach the" middle point. He muSt. 
stog the extreme elation, and with th§ stopping'of 
that elation, he stops also the extreme depression. 
He must gradually let the waves of pleasure anc^ 
pain play rouhd him, while he himself stands steadily 
on the unchanging rock of devotion to thp Lord ; 
then neither the waves of pleasure nor the waves of 
pain can sweep him off his feet, firmly based upon 
the rock ; he does not cease to feel them, for the 
feeling is necessary for work in the future, but he 
ceases to be so strongly affected by them as to lose 
his balance. That is one lesson for the Bhakta. 

*rSfe other chiefidanger that threatens him, as 
we may see in the history of all great devotees, is 
the danger lest, growing for a while out of the desires 
and realising a longing for the Supreme, he should 
at times by weariness and weakness, sink back into 
the lower desires he had thought he had renounced,, 
and ipoagine that he is longing for the Supreme 
when he is really longing for the satisfaction of 
desire, And is seeking pleasure even on the Path of • 
Renunciation. “ How few there are,” said a great 
Christian Saint, “ wh<* are willing to serve God for 
naught” Hence arises the phrase that you find in. 
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msftiy books of devotion^that a man must be rfaked 
to tread this path; as it is said in ^he Imitatioh 
of Christy the devotee “ must naked follcrtv the naked 
Jesus." He must look for nothing. ‘The same idea 
<yJmes out i« some of the stories of Shri Kfshna, 
as fn the takipg away of the garments df the Gopts, 
and .in the Kalki Avat&ra, where He must fight 
weaponless, with his naked hands. It is awaking, 
in the shape of an allegory to the‘devotee, to 
beware how he enters on that path of loftiest emo- 
tion while still the garments of the lower emotions 
cling round his limbs ; for the lower emotions are a 
snare to the man who is treading the path of emo¬ 
tion purified and sublime. He must guard himself ri¬ 
gidly and carefully, and must be sure that the body 
is his slave, else the body may betray him in a cri¬ 
tical moment, and hg may fall (or a while frcflrtie 
path. And so it is written, that he may avoid it: “Let 
* him sit, aspiring after Me” I'vi. 14). “Having made 
the mind abide in the Self, let him not think of any¬ 
thing” (vi. 25). How often is the phrase repeated: 
“ He who thinketh upon Me, not thinking ever 
of another" (viii. 14). “ With the mind clinging to 
Me” (vii 1). " On Me fix thy mind ; be devoted to 
l/lc; sacrifice to Me, prostrate thyself befoae Me ” 
(ix. 34). "Mefge thy mind in Me, be My devotee, 
sacrifice to Me” (xviii. 65). It is to those, “who 
worship Me alone, thinking of no other, to those,- 
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ever'harmQnious, I'bring^full security” (ix. 22). 
^He, file highest Spirit, O Pftrfiia, may be reached by 
unswerving devotion to Him alone " (viii. 22). Such 
is te £hakti Mferga, whe/% the appropriate yoga is 
ti\at of renunciation. It is an unselfish and perfect 
devotion to the Lord, as the one cerftre of love and 
of service, the hope for union with the Lord as 
the one motive for all that is done. In the heart of 

f 

such a devotee wisdom springs up in process of 
time. “ To those, ever harmonious, worshipping in 
love, I give the yoga of discrimination, by which 
they come unto Me ” (x. 10). “ The man who is 
full of faith obtaineth wisdom” (iv. 39). 

Naturally wisdom must come where there is* 
perfect devotion, for what is it that blinds wisdom ? 
It is desire. Man is blinded in his thought, con- 
fuswJi. because of attractions and repulsions around 
him ; his thoughts are colored by desire; he sees 
everything through the colored atmosphere with 
which desire encircles him. He thinks things to 
be right because he longs for them, and he thinks 
things to be wrong because he is repelled by them;' 
and only when all this coloring of desire has 
been 1 destroyed, can the clear white light of the 
wisdom of the Self shine through to the man, 
undistorted and undimmed. To the man who is 
perfectly devoted inevitably will wisd.om borne and 
to him also right activity; for what should be his 
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will in action save theiwill ol the Lord he ldves ? 

He unites himself in thought with tl*p Object ol 

his devotion; all that he does is not done by him 

but by his Lord through 4 iim, and he is only the 

Channel whereby the powfer of the Lord flows do\*n 

to the world of* action ; he is ever fixed in medi- 
• • 
tatiop, in his heart thinking only of Him, and 

through that heart, opened to the Supreme,^here 
flow down floods of blessing to the werld of men, 
for the devotee is a channel for his Lord. To such 
a man all else becomes indifferent; he need no 
longer think of what men call duties: “ Abandon¬ 
ing all duties, come unto Me alone for shelter '* (xv. 
*ii. 66). “ He goeth by renunciation to the supreme 

perfection of freedom from obligation” (xviii. 49). 
That is the message to the devotee. ^\nd he aban¬ 
dons duty, because, with the heart purified frq0h«all 
desire, his Lord through him* performs all action 
. that is duty, and he has no further concern with it 
in any way; he may abandon duty because he has 
no desire, and because the power of the Lord flows 
-through him as through a channel to the world. 
Such is the man who is a true devotee: “ He from 
whom * the world does not shrink away, who*doth 
not shrink away from the world,” who “ is pure, ex- 
’pert, passionless, untroubled,” 11 taking equally 
praise* and' reproach, silent, wholly content jvith 
what cometh ” (xii. 15,-167 19J. Of a man who is 
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equal in pleasure and in psy'n, unconscious of desire 
Or repulsion,,a man who looks on all the qualities 
as moving, himself moveless, united to the heart of 
the Lord, of such a man it is written: he is “ best in 
Yoga " (xii. 2), “ He, My devotee, is-dear to'Me ” 
(*»• 16). r 
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Fourth Lecture. * 
DISCRIMINATION AND SACRIFICE. 
Brothers: 

■ E have to deal to-day, however imperfectly 
for lack of time, with the twQ other forms 
of preliminary yoga, belonging to tfatafcwo 
aspects of consciousness which* I left untouched 
.yesterday. You will remember that, after sketch¬ 
ing the aspects of the paths of forthgoing and re¬ 
turn, I took up a special preliminary path suitable - 
•for the Ichchhd aspect of consciousness, and we find 
that in that aspect which manifests in the lower 
world as desire, the desire for objects is changed in¬ 
to desire for the Supreme, devotion, and thig leads 
si man to the perfection of yoga. 

To ; day we have to consider the remaining.two 
forms of pr$lfminary yoga, the* Yoga of Discrlml- 
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nation, connected' with the Jft&nam aspect of con- 
ifcioti5ness, and the Yoga of Sacrifice, connected 
with the Kmy& aspect I must ask you in follow¬ 
ing pay hasty sketch of these, to take it simply as 
an outline, into which the details must-be fitted by 
your own study and by your own living, for especial¬ 
ly, perhaps, is the first part of cur subject, the Yoga 
of Discrimination, difficult for those who have not 
studied deeply the constitution and nature of mad. 
And yet for those in whom the JAftnam, the cogni¬ 
tive, or knowledge, or wisddm, aspect is predomi¬ 
nant, this is the form which leads to the ultimate 
yoga, to union with the Supreme. 

Now with regard to this aspect, the aspect oi 
wisdom, there is one great danger that assails the 
would-be Sage, for to him, above all others perhaps, 
the senses are the avenues of danger, and yet these 
senses have been hitherto his avenues of knowledge, 
and he must strive to thoroughly control these be¬ 
fore anything of the nature of even the preliminary 
yoga becomes possible for him. And so we find Shri 
Kffhna declaring as regards this path for the man 
who would become wise: “ O son of Kuntf, the excit¬ 
ed senses of even a wise man, though he be Striving, 
Impetuously carry away his mind. Having restrain¬ 
ed them all, he should sit harmonised, I, his su¬ 
preme goal; for whose senses are mastered, of him 
the understanding IS well-poised ” (ii. f>o, 61). And 
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in order to show that not the Senses injgeneratonly, 
but even one sense Is a souroe of danger: ^fsucft 
of the roving senses as the mind yieldfeth to, that 
hurries away the understanding, just as % gale 
harrfes away* a ship upon*the waters. Therefore, 
mighty-armed,.whose senses are all completely re- 

» t A 

straiped from the objects of sense, of him the under¬ 
standing its well-poised” (ii. 67, 68). Of desire # “the 
senses, the mind and the reason are swd to be its 
seat.'.....Therefore, O best of the Bharatas, master¬ 
ing first the senses, d<?thou slay this thing of sin, 
destructive of wisdom and knowledge ” (iii. 40,41). 

The opening of the great teaching of the 
Voga of Discrimination is the first note which is 
struck in the Bhagavad- Gttd. “ Thou grievest for 
those that should not be grieved for, # yet speakest 
words of wisdom” (ii. 11). Now it is said.-uythe 
introduction to the practice of the Gtfd , which is 
• called Gtfd Kar&dinyftsa, that these words : “ Thou 
grievest for those that should not be grieved for,” 
are the Bijam of the Gtfd. You know the force 
"of that word Bijam, Seed. A bijam is a sound, 
word or sentence to be pronounced at the beginning 
of a mantra, in order to bring about a desired Effect* 
It varies with individuals, and the particular sounds 
which are given as the Mantra-bijam give to the 
mantra its peculiar, its special, force, so tljat a 
general mantra becomes specialised by giving to it 
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a certain btjam, or sefcd. In that btjam is the very 
essence of the; whole mantra. The mantra-fruit 
grows, for thfci individual, out of these seed-sounds 
that precede the repetition of the mantra. These 
words : “ Thou grievest iot those that should not be 
grieved for,”‘are said to be the bijam-of the mantra 
of the Gttd. They are its essence, they reveal itg ob¬ 
ject, t;hey give to it its special significance. The whole 
of the Gttd is wrapped up in these, as the plant in the 
seed. They are also the opening of the teaching of 
the Yoga of Discrimination. Thou speakest words 
of wisdom,” said the Teacher, for Arj una’s argu¬ 
ment had been an eminently reasonable argument, as 
I pointed out to you the other day. His objection to 
the slaying of his kindred was perfectly natural; his 
feeling that royalty was too dearly purchased by 
slaughter was quite a laudable feeling ; his shrink¬ 
ing from shedding torrents of blood was a thing 
that should be praised in any thoughtful and com¬ 
passionate man. Yet the Teacher said : “ Thou 
grievest for those that should not be grieved 
for.” But why ? “ The wise grieve neither for the 
living nor the dead.” Now, why it is that the wise 
do nof grieve either for the living or for the dead ? 
The answer to that lies in the teaching of wisdom,. . 
the path of the true Jfiant, the teaching which is 
scattered throughout this discourse of. the* Lord of 
Wisdom. He begins* you -remember by those 
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marvellous shlokas which rapidly sketch oirt the 
reason for not grieving which is to be expounded in 
the remaining teaching of the Wisdoift. The dead 

should not be grieved for because there is no such 

_ • 

thing as dyirtg. # All that*is real can never cease <o 
be, and that, wthich can lose being has hever really 
had it at all (ii. 16).* “This Dweller in the body of 
pvery onrfis ever invulnerable” (ii. 30). No weapon 
can cleave him, no injury can touch hrm (ii 23-25). 
He is lyiborn, undying, ancient, constant, perpetual, 
eternal (ii. 20), and knowing him as such “thou 
shouldst not grieve” (ii. 30). That is the first hint 
jof the great teaching that is to follow, that is to be 
made clear, definite, precise, so that Arjuna may 
understand the nature of the world and the nature 
of the man within the world ; for ftnowing that, 
understanding that,.founded, established in w»dbm, 
it will become impossible for him to grieve, as grieve 
the ignorant and the foolish. He will be establish¬ 
ed in the Self and all doubt will flee away. 

.Let us see then what is this Yoga of Discrimi¬ 
nation, this profound teaching of the Wisdom, 
which, is to elevate the pupil) who becomes the 
Sage above all the sorrows of the world. 

It is first of all the teaching of the natifre of the 
world,.of the nature of the Lord of the world, and 
of the various parts of His oature, which wife dis¬ 
tinguish here as higher and lower, Supreme Lord 
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and flie Worjd. And it is intended specially for 
those who are mentioned by Arjuna in his question 
as to the beft kind of yoga : “ Those devotees who 
ever harmonised worship"Thee, and those r also who 
worship the Indestructible, the Unmanifested, Whe¬ 
ther of thes© is the more learned in yoga 3 ” (xii.'l) 
And the Lord answered : “ They who with piind 
fixed, on Me, ever harmonised worship >Me, with 
faith supreme endued, these, in my opinion, are 
best in yoga. They who worship the Indestructible, 
the Ineffable, the Unmanifested, Omnipresent, and 
Unthinkable, the Unchanging, Immutable, Eternal, 
restraining and subduing the senses, regarding* 
everything equally, in the welfare of all rejoicing, 
these also come unto Me. The difficulty of those 
whose minds Sre set on the Unmanifested is great¬ 
er the path of the Unmapifested is hard for 
the embodied to reach” (xii. 2-5). And we find Him 
elsewhere mentioning those whose natures prompt 
them to tread this harder, this more difficult path, 
as one of the divisions of the “ righteous ones 
who worship Me” (vii. 16). “Of these,” says the 
Lord pf Wisdom, “ the wise, constantly harmpnised, 
worshipping the One, is the best; I am supremely 
dear to the wise arid he is dear to Me. Noble are all' 
these, but I hold the wise as verily hfyself ” (vii. 17, 
18). c Now you may c think in linking these two 
pa&ages, in one of which it is said fhat those who 
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worship full of faith are best*in yoga* and itf the 
other of which it is declared that the wise is* 6esf, 
for “ I hold him as verily Myself,” thaWt is a little 
difficult t <3 find out whicl\<s really the better of the 
two.* The answer to that.is simple : that a way «is 
better or worse*for a man according to his tempera- 
men£; that for a mah like Arjuna, full of emotion 
and of passion, the best way was the way of devo- 
tion; but for him, who is by temperament inclined 
to wisdom, for him the way of wisdom is the best. 
Justas'the devotee feaches union with his Lord, 
so the wise who is “ verily Myself” shall come unto 
Him by knowledge ; for the Lord is Wisdom and 
Emotion and Action, and each is best in its place, 
and each offers a road, one for each of the three tem¬ 
peraments among men. Each one i? best for him 
who naturally belongs to it, “for the path men^ke 
from every side is mine ” (iv. n). 

Let us listen to the Lord teaching the way oF 
wisdom, and understand that knowledge is the 
foundation of right conduct. 

First of all, He explains His own constitution, 
and TSe tells us it is three-fold—the Supreme Spirit 
clothed in Spirit and Matter, the Self gartied in 
.Nature, which is dual. The teaching of t^is three¬ 
fold constitution is scattered through many pas¬ 
sages,*ho*d each adds something to our knowledge, 
as we find # wh<»n we bring* them together. Ia 
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summarising, these passages, I draw them from 
widely different parts of the Gtfd, in order to 
unite them Into one coherent and intelligible whole. 
His tower nature, the AparA Prakjti, is: “ Earth, 
Water, fire, air, ether, and^reason also, and egofsoH— 

f> • *' 

these are thfe eightfold division of my nature. This 
' the inferior ” (vii. 4, 5), the AjJarA Prakyti. Keep 
that, idea clearly in mind, distinct from all else 
for the moment; the lower nature of the Lord, the 
lower Prakfti, includes the whole of the manifested, 
visible, phenomenal, nature ; it is all part of Him ; 
all manifestation of the physical universe, all mani¬ 
festation of the subtle universe, all phenomena, the 
appearances that on every plane of nature form 
the beings of the plane, form the outer objects of 
the plane, all are summed up in one great generalisa¬ 
tion^ “They are His inferior nature.” Ever re¬ 
member that though they are the inferior nature,. 

a* 

they are still part of the Lord. They are not to 
'be separated from Him, as though independent 
they are not to be separated from Him as though 
antagonistic. They are part of His nature ; they 
are His inferior nature, and the “ knowledge of... 
my perishable nature ” (viii. 4) is the Atfhibhtya, 
knowledge concerning the elements, which are built 
into forms. Another note which come9 out, over 
and £>ver again in the Gtfd, with rqspedt to this 
lower nature, is the c word " manifested', ” Wherever 
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the manifested is sppken of *we have, to do «with 
the lower nature of the Lord, the ^AparA Pfrfkrt#. 
Before we go further into that, let us°see what Is 
the secon*d division of HjS nature, the ParA Prakr^i 
sometimes called Daivaprakfti, that which He 
describes,•continuing that shloka that I read : “Know 
my. other nature, the higher, the life-element, O 
mighty-armed, by which the Universe is ugheld” 
(vii. 4). This ParA Prak^i, this higher nature, 
this life-element, the Jlvabhuta, the Purusha of 
the SAmkhya, is contTasted with the other elements. 
This is the higher nature of the Lord. The know¬ 
ledge of this, the science of the life-giving energy, 
of the life-side of nature, is the A^hitfaiva, the 
knowledge of the Shining Ones, who are the 
life-channels, the channels of His«life, called, in 
modern science, the energies of nature. Thi\j we 
have two great sciences to study on the path of 
knowledge, one concerned with His “ perishable 
nature,” and the other with His “life-giving energy." - 
The first is the manifested, the second is called the 
unmanifested ; but it is the lower unmanifested 
(see viii. 20, xv. 17), a point of immense importance, 
for, losing sight of it, the whole teaching becomes, 
confused. Truly it is the life pervading .all things 
and upholds the universe. "By Me all this world 
is ptfrvkde4 in my unmanifested aspect ” £ix. 4) ; 
it b unmanifested, hidden bihind the veil of matter. 
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but {t is still the lc-wcr unmanifested, and it is 
cot the highest division of His nature. 

Again We find Him declaring that “ there are 
two energies in this world 0 ,ahe destructible and the 
indestructible ; the destructible is all beings, the un¬ 
changing is called the indestructible ” (xv; x6). Once 
more we have two significant vfrords that we must 
bear in mind, the lower, the destructible, the mani¬ 
fest, that is what we call the phenomenal ; and the 
higher, the indestructible, unmanifested, that is what 
we call the life that pervades all nature. These again 
are spoken of by Him as “ Matter and Spirit” (xiii 
19) ; Matter the lower, Spirit the higher ; but “know; 
thou also that Matter and Spirit are both without 
beginning ” (xiii. 19) ; for both being of the nature 
of the Lord, forming the inferior and the higher 
divisions of His nature, they share the endlessness 
and the unbeginningness of the Lord ; they are both 
to be considered as “ without beginning.” 

It is these which, in very truth, form what we call 
“ Nature. ” The two together, the two '• energies ” 
( of xv. 16), these, taken together, are Nature. And 
they show forth a constant turning of the wheel of 
life : the manifest, the lower, passes into the unmani¬ 
fest, the higher, and the unmanifest, the higher, gives 
out again the manifest, the lower, at the beginning 
of a new Kalpa, a new world-age; you have* revolv¬ 
ing before you this greft wheel of life, msfhifest from 
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the unmanifest, into the unmafiifest agqin. In the be¬ 
ginning of the world-age the manifested appears. Alt 
the end of the world-age the manifested disappears 
into the unmanifested. ¥*A 11 beings, O KaujiJeya, 
.eflter my lower^nature at the end of a world-age : sat 
the beginning of a world-age again I errtanate them. 
Hidden in Nature, which is mine own, I emanate 
forth agam and again all this multitude of brings, 
helpless, by the force of Nature ” (ix. y. 8). I pause 
on that^for a moment, because the words—if you 
forget certain other shlokas in the Gif A which ex¬ 
plain them—may confuse you in your own study. 
^Notice the phrase “enter my lower nature,” and you 
at once say that the words " lower nature ” must 
mean Apart Prakfti. But when the Lord con¬ 
trasts Himself with Nature, then *he two divi¬ 
sions, hitherto spqken of a^ lower and higher, 
relatively to each other, both become lower, re¬ 
latively to Himself. This is put still more plain- 

1 The latest researches ot Science on the nature of the atom 
throw a vivid light on this picture of appearing and disappearing 
- universes. The atom, we are told, is probably a "knot" or 
“ strain ” in the ether, and atoms may appear, when the ether is 
subjected to strain and disappear when the strain is relaxed. 
Suppose the ether, the true ether, is the “life-element suppose 
.the atoms are the “inferior nature then with the stjaia, caused 
by the will of the Jhord, out of the life-element would cqme the 
inferior s nature, out of the ether the atoms, and when the will 
relaxed, into th8 life-element the infqjior nature would retbrn, the 
atom! into the ether. 
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ly in* another shlbk«P which I shall now refer to, 
ifi order that any possible misunderstanding that 
lies hidden nlay be cleared away. He had already 
explained it, before HeVuttered that statement 
which I just read, for He had said in the preceding 
discourse : ““From the unmanifeste<?*all the mani¬ 
fested stream forth at the coming of day : at the 
comity^ of night they dissolve, even in That called 
the unmanifeated. This multitude of beings, going 
forth repeatedly, is dissolved at the coming of night ; 
by ordination, O P&rtha, it streams forth at the com¬ 
ing of day. Verily, therefore, there existeth, higher 
than that unmanifested, another unmanifested, eter- 

O 

nal, which in the destroying of all beings is not 
destroyed. That unmanifested, * the indestructible,’ 
it is called. Ibis named the highest path. They 
whq reach it return not ” ( viii. 18-21 ). So again, 
after the words : “ There are two energies in this 
world, the destructible is all beings, the unchanging 
is called the indestructible,” we read : “The high¬ 
est energy is verily Another, declared as the Supreme 
Self, He, who pervading all, sustaineth the three 
worlds, the indestructible Lord. Since I excel the 
destructible, and am more excellent also than the 
indestructible, in the world and in the’ Ve{la I,am . 
proclaimed the supreme Spirit” (xv. 16-18). Again 
He sa^s: “Under Me, as Supervisor, Nature tends 
forth the moving an<? the unmoving ^because of' 
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this, O Kaun(eya, the universe revolves ” (ix. 10^ 
And again : “ Supervisor and permitter, suppertq) 
enjoyer, great Lord, and also the suprtjne Self; thus 
is styled In this body th^upreme Spirit” (xiii. 22). 
Another explanation U given in adhydya xiii, 
which deals j?ith the Field and thp knower of 
the JField. 'The Field is Nature, and when the Field 
is described we find both Matter and Spirit enter* 
ing into it, for both of these make the Field ; 
the Knower of the Field is the Lord. The Field 
is ' described : “The "great elements. Individuality, 
Reason and also the Unmanifested”—that is, the 
unmanifested into which all the manifested goes 
at the end of a world-age, and out of which it 
comes at the beginning—“the ten senses and the 
one and the five pastures of the senses ; desire, 
aversion, pleasure, pain, combination [ the body J, 
intelligence, firmness, these, briefly described, con¬ 
stitute the field and its modifications” (xiii. 5, 6). 
The Field is Nature,and the higher and lower are the 
body of the Lord. And He, the Great Lord, the 
, Supreme Self, in this body of the Universe, is styled 
the Supreme Spirit (xiii. 22). He is the Knower 
not the Known, He and He alone is the Object o 
Wisdom, Nowit is written of this Supreme that 
He is ever nnmanifest: “Those devoid of reason 
think o*f Me, the unmanifest, as having manifests* 
tion, knowing not my suprethe nature, imperfshable, 
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most s excellent" (vil. 24). 

* When, following out this thought, we dwel 
upon it, holdihg all these passages in mind, the ides 
comes out clearly and definitely, and we see the 
great Triplicity: He who is called ^another’ ufi 
manifested,"^ “ verily another ; ” He. who is call- 

O 

ed "“supervisorHe who is called "the supreme 
Self," "The supreme Spirit,” Puru§hottama, rules 
all, clothed in a dual nature composed of Matter 
and Spirit, Prakrti and Purusha; these, taken 
together, make up Nature ; and the Lord of Nature 
is greater than Nature. Matter and Spirit form 
the wheel of life, but the Lord sitteth above the 
wheel, unchanging ; the play of Matter and Spirit, 
of the Apar 4 and Par 4 Prakftis, goes on ; the 
changes continually recur of appearance of one 
fropv the other, and disappearance into that other 
again ; behind these stands the unchanging Lord, 
and these two together are His M 4 y 4 , which the 
deluded are unable to pierce through, by which the 
ignorant are blinded, so that they see not through 
them to the Lord who is beyond (vii. 25, 27). 
Think, then, of this first pair of opposites, Matter 
and Spirit, as the veil of the Lord Himself. Think 
of -Him, the unchanging, as ever behind the twain. 
Supervisor, Lord of Nature, Lord of M 4 yA, this uni¬ 
verse {»ut the veil of His ineffable glory, and* He, 
behind it, the Indestructible, the Ineffabfe, the Un- 
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changing, the Eternal, the Supreme. That is’what 
is shown to us in the teaching of*the Bhagava$- 
Gtfd , as regards the relation of the Lord to His 
World. “Having established all this universe with one 
fragment oflMjself, I remain ” (x. 42). * 

Befortf taking our next step, let us for a moment 
pause and ask how all this teaching is to help us in 
pur realisation of the Unity. For we find ourselves 
in the face of a triplicity, not of a Unity ; we see the 
Supreme Lord and His unmanifest and manifest 
nature. How is this to teach us to grieve neither 
for the living nor for the dead ? How is this to com- 
jfort us with regard to our own nature, in which we to 
see both Matter and Spirit, and we are told that 
both of these appear and disappear. Because Puru- 
ghottama, the Supreme, He is veriljf Another, the 
highest, eternal, and. He is the innermost Self of man. 
Did you think that you were only parts of Nature ? 
Did you think that in you there was only this 
double Prakfti, the higher and lower? Did you 
imagine that in you there was only the manifesta¬ 
tion of Nature, not the very essence of the Lord? 
Nay, the Lord Himself abides within your bcyiies as 
in the body of the universe, the Indestructible, the 
• ‘ Supreme ; Puru^hoMama Himself is enveloped *by 
the bodies of men. You are not merely the Nature 
which he sgeaks of. You arc not merely th^ Part 
fad Apart Prakftis. These are your bodies u 
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tjiey^re His body, and you are part of the Supreme 
Himself, verity Himself, “a portion of mine own 
Self" (xv. 7) as He declares. “A portion of mine 
own Self, transformed in the world of life intp an 
immortal Spirit,” such are you. H$ i£ not then 
far away. He is not far from any ohe.of us. Un¬ 
manifest He may be, as regards the Pari and Aparft 
Prakfi'is, but He cannot be unmanifest to Himself- 
He is not really hidden from us, because He can¬ 
not hide from Himself, and to think that He can 
be hidden from us, who are Himself, is the subtlest 
Mftyft of ail Mdyds, is illusion. He is our inner¬ 
most Self, and the very heart of our being. If there 
is anything a man may know, surely it is his own 
innermost Self, that which lies behind Spirit and 
Matter alike, that which is himself—this surely a 
matf may know. 

Therefore is it wisdom to realise that the 
Supreme Self is “seated equally in all beings," and 
“he who thus seeth, he seeth” (xiii. 27) ; the Lord 
is in the heart of every man, and the Lord is the 
innermost nature of each. 

Suddenly, by one great illumination, we find 
ourselves elevated above Nature, and in the Supreme, 
who is thd Lord of Nature. We share His inner¬ 
most nature, He is our innermost Self. What need 

• • 

then of fear, of sorrow, c of delusion, for'those who 
have.known the Oneness? That is the Wisdom 
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To know the Knower, and to know that the Kpower 
is ourselves. That is the great lesson of- the Wis¬ 
dom of the GttA. Over and over again He says it, 
that we’may not feel that the One is far away. 
‘STHfe eternal seed of all beings” (vii. io ), He calls 
ftimself. .“The* life in all beings” ( vii.rf? ), He calls 
Himself. There is no hesitation, no doubt.* no 
whittling.away of, no shrinking from, this uttermost 
*truth. He and He alone is the life within every- 
thirfg ; by Him everything lives. If men hate each 
another, they “hate Me in the bodies of others and 
in their own” ( xvi. 18 ) ; if men torment bodies, 
they torment “Me also, seated in the inner body” 
*( xvii. 6 ). There is no escape from the fulness of 
this glorious truth. 

Yet is He ever hidden from all eyes that cannot 
pierce through Nature. He^declares : “Nor am I 
of all discovered, enveloped in my creative illusion,” 
( vii. 25 ), my yoga-mSya. How is it that the One 
is to be seen in all varieties of forms ? Whence 
spring they, these endless combinations and per¬ 
mutations, hidding the oneness of the Self? They 
are all gupa-mayi, guna-made, consisting of the 
guQas, the three qualities of matter, of thfc lower 
, nature, which, continually combining info endless 
varieties, delude outer observation ; so He declares 
of these: “ £11 this world, deluded by these ^atures 
made by tlfe three qualities, Rnoweth not Me, above 
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these,, imperishable. t>This divine illusion of Mine, 
caused by the qualities, is hard to pierce.; they 
who come to Me, they cross over this illusion” (vii. 
13, 14). None is exempt frpra the sway of the quali¬ 
ties : “There is not an entity, either 4 on the earth 
or again in heaven among the Shiniftg Oqes, that Is 
libAated from these three qualities, born of matter” 
(xviii. 40). Yet must the wise pierce; through 
them in order to reach the Lord. And all the natures 1 

c 

are from Him : “The natures that are harmonious, 
active, slothful, these know as from Me” (vii. 12). 
As I said before, they are all of the body of the 
Lord, are part of Himself. Piercing the known to 

C : 

know the Knower, that, alone, is Wisdom. 

Let us analyse this illusion. There is first the 
primary pair qf opposites, attraction and repulsion, 
attraction of the nature of Spirit, and repulsion of 
the nature of Matter. Attraction is the effect of the 
one indivisible and unmanifested life, hidden in in¬ 
numerable forms, and tends to unify. Matter, whose 
essence is multiplicity, is ever trying forcibly to 
divide, to become manifold, and again more mani¬ 
fold, continually. And the manifold is continually 
dividing, and subdividing, and yet again subdivid¬ 
ing, so that finer and finer become the subdivisions, 
and the infinite variety of a universe«is found. In 
♦ha t ignite variety is mimwed the indi^isibleLord. 
Beewbe ofthe subdivisions and mutual limitations 
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of,, material forms you must needs have infinite 
variety. How otherwise should the infinite be *mlr-* 
rored in any real sense at alj ? No one fragment of 
this constantly dividing matter can mirror the whole 
cotftfJIete. Infinite Beauty must be mirrored in aa 
infinity of .beautiful objects. The sea, the sky, the 
"field, Jthe mountain, the desert, the plain, and tlie 
crowded town, all these with all their varied elements 
reflect.the rays of the one sun, Beauty, Jfnd in their 
multitude, their totality fc lies their perfection, for thus 
only can they mirror forth the One out of whom they 
spring. So with all else in the world; it is in the 
totality of the subdivided that you can see„mirrored 
tTie Indivisible, the One. Since Matter is thus ever 
. dividing, it is easy to see why it has come to be 
the type of that which opposes Ahe liberation, 
of Spirit, which is unity. We understand why, fa 
^this first pair of opposites, Matter and Spirit, 
Matter becomes apparently the enemy, the foe, at 
certain stages of human evolution. So long as Spirit 
is going outwards with Matter, and Matter is indi- 
finitely dividing itself and thus lending itself to thei 
constructive power of Spirit, so long Matter is^very 
good, and is a friend. The repulsive element, which 
is of the very essence of Matter, and brings gboifr 
the necessary subdivisions, is the*quality needed for 
the unfolding bf Spirit, at and.hence is good. »But 
when the Unftyiis to be aimed .and at reaHeed. wbeo 

m 

8 
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the rniverse has trodden half Its course, and the 
second half*is to be reintegration into Oneness, in¬ 
stead of differentiation into heterogeneity, then the 
principle of division is seen as the enemy, then the 
re'jpellent forces are seen aS foes, then it is thafrfehfct 
was good becomes evil. That becomes evil which 
■has in it the principle of separation, because; the 
time for separation is over, and the time Vor working 
towards unity is come. And so, in regard to this 
preliminary pair af opposites, Matter and Spirit, 
repulsion and attraction, both of which, being of 
the Lord, are infinitely good. In the course of 
evolution comes a change, and repulsion becomes 
evU, a source of trouble because against the changed 
current of the divine Will. From this first pair 
of opposites «stream forth two lines of emotion, 
orife of love, tending to unify; and one of hate, 
tending to divide ; these are “the pairs of opposites 
sprung from attraction and repulsion” (,vii, 27), 
the root pair from which outspring all other pairs. 
This gives us a science of ethics, and looking thus., 
at the world we understand what are Right and 
Wrofjg, and when and why Right is Right, and 
I Wrong is Wrong. This is given us by the Lord of 
\Visdem in the sixteenth a$hy&ya of the QtfA, iri° 
which out of this primary pair of opposites, from 
which, as just said*, all other pairs'*of opposites 
are developed, we find that two sets of tnoral quali- 
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ties are given, one called divine, because? belonging 
to the Paivaprakfti, and the other called* demoniacal, 
because belonging tc the fatter side of Nature, the 
Bhftta, or elements. These become opposed* in the 
ibdrse of evolution in thd world of men, as divine 
and demoniacal, where really there c£n be no con¬ 
flict) since they are both the body of the One ; but 
Jin time they are opposed, when humanity has to 
climb into conscious unity. All that tends to division, 
all that*is of hatred, «11 that is of separation, takes 
-on the aspect of evil to the evolving man. He 
must triumph over it, he must resist it, for he has to 
# climb out of it, and therefore he must identify 
himself with the divine, and struggle against the 
separative instinct which is born of the past. 

Such is the great Yoga of Wisdom, growing out 
of a real understanding of the rfature of the Field, 
• the nature of the Knower of the Field, and their 
relation one to the other (xiii. 2). And therefore 
it is said that the wise worship “ the One and the 
' manifold everywhere present” ( ix. 15 ), for they 
know the manifold is only the One in disguise, that 
the manifold is only the One in manifestation. 
.Where that wisdom has been gained, there libera- 
* tion is at hand 1 “ I will again proclaim that stfpreme 
wisdom, *of ay wisdom the best, which all the Sages 
having known have gone henee to thesupremS per¬ 
fection" (xiv. 1); of this it is written : “Better tfean 
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the sacrifice of any objects is the sacrifice of wis¬ 
dom, O PaVknJapa. All actions in their entirety, 
O Pfirtha, culminate in # wisdom” (iv. 33). This 
wisdom burns up all actions “ as the burning fire 
reduces fuel to ashes” (iv. 37); this is the supreme 
purifier : “verily there is no purifier ?n the world 
like wisdom” (iv. 38). Now you can see why»the 
jft&n! grieves not. Why should he grieve in all this, 
play of mftyft ? In all this changing nature why 
should he grieve, who realises-his one-ness With the 
changeless Self? Therefore is it written, as the seed 
of the whole exposition! “The wise grieve neither 
for the living nor for the dead.” It is easy to see c 
also why it is written that the wise look equally, 
with an equal eye, upon all: “Sages look equally 
on a BrAhmai$, adorned with learning and humi¬ 
lity, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog, and an 
outcaste” (v. 18). The wise look equally on all, 
they see no difference, because they see the Self 
dwelling equally in all, as much in the outcaste as 
in the Br 4 hmaga, as much in the dog as in the cow; 
they see the Self in all, and they who thus see, and 
they alone, are wise. All others are deluded by 
outer appearances; all others are under the do¬ 
minion of mftyft. Those who have transcended mfty 4 
see no difference, for all are the bodie^ of the Lord. 
Such 0 a man has reached “ the highest state of 
wi^flom 1 (xvili. 50), and “becoming Brahman, 
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serene in the Self, he neither grieveth nbr dqjjjret^ i 
the same to all brings, he obtaineth supreme devo¬ 
tion unto Me. By devotion He knoweth Me in 
essence, who and what I am ; having thus kncfWn Me 
inTSsence, Tie*forthwith "entereth into the Supreme” 
(xviii. $4, *55). “In them, wisdom, shining»Hke 
the sun, , reveals the Supreme...they go whence 
. there is no return, their sins dispelled by wisdom” 

(v. re. 17). 

ThSre is a third form of preliminary yoga, in ad¬ 
dition to that of devotion and that of discrimina¬ 
tion. It is Karma Yoga, the Yoga of Action. But 
• what action ? The action which is sacrifice ; and so it 
may be fitly called the Yoga of Sacrifice. Now 
this preliminary yoga of action, or of sacrifice, is 
sometimes simply called yoga, “yoga by action^the 
yogis” (iii. 3), without any prefik, and this for the 
reasons that I gave you in the earlier lecture, when 
speaking of activity and of the perfect yogi; for 
this shows out into the world many of the charac¬ 
teristics which belong to the final activity of the 
perfect yogi; hence yoga by knowledge and yoga 
by action are said to form the two-fold path.* Now 
. in this path of yoga by action there are many diffi¬ 
culties, and very serious difficulties ; and the chief 
of thesefis tbft understanding of action itself, "What 
is action, vjhat inaction ? Eten the wise are herein 
perplexed. Therefore I will declare to thee* the 
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■actiori by knowing which thou shalt be loosed 
* • 

from evil, ft is needful to discriminate action, to 
discriminate unlawful attion, and to'discriminate 
inaction ; mysterious is t|ie path of action. 
who sees inaction in action and action in inactlon r 

<!> e 

he is wise among men, he is harmonious, even while 
performing all action” (iv. 16.18). These are the 
initial difficulties that are going to surround the 
Kart&; he has to find out what ought to be done 
and what ought not to be clone, to discriminate 
right action from wrong, right activity from wrong 
activity ; and the first thing he has to remember is: 
“Thy business is with the action only, never with 
its fruits” (ii. 47). The fruits belong to the Lord 
who guides ; tl^e result goes to the Lord, when the 
action is done as sacrifice, for gaan has nothing to 
do with a sacrifice, save with the making of it, and 
that which is the fruit of sacrifice is taken up by 
the higher powers and directed to necessary ends. 
And so “ thy business is with the action only”. 
Realising that, a man should “perform right ac¬ 
tion” (iv. 8) ; “constantly perform action which is 
duty”tiii. 19). What is duty ? What is right action? 
These are the questions to which we want answers, 
if we are to tread the path of action "safely, and not 
be continually bound by our acthdties, uncon¬ 
sciously grasping after fruit. The Lord tells us 
very definitely what is right action. It is "acting 
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in harmony with Me ” (iii. 26). YcfU hajte to 
discern the divine Will in evolution "Before you 
can perform* right action^ but, while seeking for 
ever clearer vision, you may follow some prelimi- 
nary rules. Perform the duties that come in your 
. way, and are imposed on you by karma, individual, 
famfly, social, national, for these are placed there 
for you by the Lord. A right actor does not go 
rushing about seeking for activities ; he takes the 
activity'that comes naturally in his way, and strives 
to perform it perfectly, remembering in every func¬ 
tion he discharges that he is the Lord in action, 
•and is not truly the doer of the action (iii. 27). In 
this effort to understand, wisdom is developed, for 
in the attempt to discriminate between right ac¬ 
tion and wrong action—that is, often, the duty,^ or 
action, of somebody else, in dding which there is 
’ always danger (iii. 35)—effort evolves faculty. The 
effort will of itself uplift the actor into the regions 
of clear vision, and will strengthen the mind and 
guide him towards wisdom. 

Another simple rule is that of the activities 
that come in your way, and are useful, that ft duty 
..which is within your capacity ; the right actpr 
measures his «own strength, and does neither too 
much n&r. to & little. But suppose that mang use¬ 
ful things £ome in your w£y and are within your 
^capacity, but that they are more than you are able 
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to fulfil; they may seem to have a claim on you, 
may appear as duties, but you have neither the 
strength nor the time^to do them all ? Then the 
knowledge that you are limited by time a^, well 
as by capacity marks out for yoifcyour sphere of 
duty. As much of all these as you can do accor-, 
ding to your capacity and according tQ your'time, 
so much is, your duty. But if, trying to do more 
than you can do perfectly, you grasp at a number 
of things that you have not*time to finish” you are 
going beyond right action ; you find that your time 
is limited and the “ duties ” appear to be unlimited ; 
and then you have, to realise that that which you 
have not time to do is- not your duty, but the duty 
of another, and, once more, “ the duty of another is 
full of danger”. The actor slides into danger, if he 
tries to do more than he has the time or capacity 
to do. You may say : “There is so much to do, so * 
many claims on me and my time, so many actions 
that need to be performed, and so many things to 
be done.” Quite true. But you are not the only' 
person who can do things. You are not the solitary 
individual, endowed with all powers, all capacities, 
apd all time, that the whole world should depend 
upon your activity, and that nothing should be 
done to which you do not put y&^r own small 
hancf. That is a nfistake which so jpiany of us 
ffiaJce» and which has to be avoided in treading the 
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to do 

g an¬ 
other man out of his dutj^and forcing ^iim into idle¬ 
ness. The result of this lack of understanding 
wim is duty i^ that one*man is always ina frightful 
rush, and leaves half his works unfinished because 
he -has no time to complete them ; and another 
. man is lying idly by, with empty hands, with 
nothing to do, because the other man has greed¬ 
ily takfen everything for himself. That is not the 
“action which is duty for the Lord is time, as 
much as everything else, and the limitations of time 
are the limitations set to each of us by the Lord. 
If you have not time to do a thing which needs 
to be done, be you sure that the Lord will find for 
Himself other actors aud other hafhds, for He has 
hands everywhere £ xiii. 13 ), end not only in 8on- 
nexion with one single body. This is the great 
lessort for the active, because the active are often 
the cause of inaction in others, of idleness, of sloth, 
and of all the qualities that hinder man in their 
progress. Over-activity is not the path of action, 
it is the path of the world. A difficult lpsson, I 
know, for an active man, because a part of his ac¬ 
tivity is a sense of capacity; he is able to do things, 
and he oftep forgets to measure the time as well . 
as the power. But both are»of the Lord, and both 
have to be considered, And this I know to be true 


path of action. That which we have not tira^ 
is not our duty, and if we do it, we areHceepin 
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from ^ny own experience, for many things crowd 
round me, orying out: “ Do me, attend to me ” ; and 
there are m&ny more tha^ I can do, and. I used to try 
to do .them all and failed, and never felt as though 
I had done any one single thing t^ofoughly*^el 1 . 
Then I realised that the Lord could’do Very well 
without me, and was not dependent oi\ one parti¬ 
cular body in which He, after all, was the Actor, 
and not I, and that He had many bodies in Which 
to act. And then I realised' that to do *what I 
could do well, and to leave the rest undone, was 
the path of wisdom in action. And always I have 
found that when that which for lack of time is not* 
one’s duty is left on one side undone, others at once 
come in and take it up, and thus the whole work 
is better done? when one person does not try to 
moAopolise it. 

How shall an active man learn this lesson ? He 
learns it by that great truth : “ I am not the doer.” 

“ The Self, deluded by egoism, thinketh : ‘ I am the 
doer”’ (iii,'27 ). That is not so. The wise man says: 

“ I do not anything, should think the harmonised 
one, who knoweth the essence of things ; seeing, 
hearing, touching, smelling, eating, moving, sleeping,. 
breathing, speaking, giving, grasping^ opening and 
closing the eyes, he holdeth:' The \fenscfe move 
amongf the objects of tlfe’senses* ” ( v. ). "Ido 
not §ny thing.” That is what is meant by inaction 
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In action (iv. 18 ). Like his Lord he sits abovcy the^ 
qualities, and lets the qualities work. Hd looks on, 
and when he<realises : “ I pn not doing*anything," 
then.all right activity is done through him, and all 
things move* sgioothly on their appointed coursB. 
The great lelson for the doer is : “I* am not the 

doer.*’ And, this the-man should repeat as he per¬ 
forms actions. There is only one Doer, the Lord 
Supreme, and the human doer is only one of His 
hands, a hand put imo the world of men to per¬ 
form certain separate work ; it is not the business 
of the hand to think as to how all work that lies 
everywhere shall be done, but only how best to do 
the particular task which has to be done. And if 
you can think of yourself only as the hand—a hand 
able to think, so as^to find out the Best way, then 
you will lose in every case the ^grasping after an 
* impossible multiplicity of work. If a man wants to 
paint, he need not hold in his hand at the same 
time a paint-brush, a pen, a pencil, with perhaps a 
plough, a hammer, an axe, as well ; but he should 
have a brush when he wants to paint, and when he 
wants to plough he must take a plough in hisiiand; 
.when he wants to write he must do so with a pen, 

and when he. wants to draw he must do so -with a 

pencil. ’On^Aool at one time, that is the method 
of w'isdcmjn action. Do {ferfectly whateve? you 
do, for remember you have to re-produce in your 
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worjc your Lord’s perfection, and it is better to do 
'one thing* perfectly than to do a hundred things im¬ 
perfectly. * In order that this may be, so, man must 
not .only lose attachment to the fruit of action (iii. 
19), but he must do all action as sacrifice $ii. 
That great* Law of Sacrifice which upholds the Uni¬ 
verse must finds its embodiment in the active.man. 
All nature is upheld by sacrifice. In the 4th 
adhy&ya the Lord gives a long description of the 
various kinds of sacrifice w^ich men perform. All 
these men, He says, are knowers of sacrifice (iv. 30), 
and all action must be done lor the sake of sacrifice. 

What is the Law? It is that all beings must 
live by the sacrifice of the lives of others, and, there¬ 
fore, that every being, as he becomes self-conscious, 
must be ready to repay his debt by the sacrifice of 
himself. It is not only in men that the Law is 
found. It is found among stones, vegetables and ' 
animals. The stone is broken up for vegetable food ; 
the vegetable is broken up for animal food ; animals 
prey upon animals, and the strong devour the weak;' 
men prey upon men, devouring each other physically 
first, &s food, then in other ways. The Law of Sacri¬ 
fice is everywhere present in Nature, because theLorc^ 
is the<>Lord of Sacrifice, and the first sacrifice is the 
sacrifice of Himself. He is the Puru^ha, out of the 
parts of whose body <the whole Universe is made. 
Self-consciously In man the Law of Sacrifice must 
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gradually be learned. Man, as he evolves, sees that 
he lives by the sacrifice of other lives, *yjd he'say# 
to himself: “ The stones die for me*to support the 
Vegetable kingdom ; the vegetables die for me^that 
my Bady may be supported ; the animals yield their 
lives for nae, Q\ 7 er yoked to my service and trained 
to my work ; my body is the resultof countless acts 
of sacrifice, hnd it only continues to live by thecon- 
tinual.sacrifice of others ; innumerable'lives are built 
into the. body that I^wear, so that my body is the 
altar on which myriads of lives are sacrificed. Then, 
in common justice, I must repay all these sacrifices 
by the sacrifice of myself, and thus turn the wheel 
of life. I must give myself up for others. I must 
live for other men. I must live for the animal king¬ 
dom, the vegetable kingdom, and the«mineral king¬ 
dom, all of which caft be evolved .more rapidly fcy 
, my help; because I am the result of sacrifice, I 
must be a sacrifice.” 


Next, a man learns to discriminate as to the 
• lives sacrificed to him, and he seeks to support his 
own life at as little sacrifice from others as he can 
possibly exact. And so, out of the myriad, lives 
that offer themselves to him, he chooses those that 
are least developed in consciousness for building 
his own framework, and the more conscious lives he 
seek/ to train and discipline, iot their own helping 

as well as fot his service, and he seeks toevolve him- 

' • 
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self and them, and thus the Law of Sacrifice becomes 
his liStw of.ljfe. He associates himself with it in every 
action of his life. On the Nivftti path he is paying 
back r the debts which on the Pravftti path he con¬ 
tracted. Therefore that which is his duty; th&t 
which is due from him, he ever striven to do, paying 

O 

back his debts. He thus sacrifices the result of all 
his actions, which are not his but his Lord’s, and 
thus he becomes perfect in action; for only the 
man who does not care for frjiit is able tcf perform 
action perfectly. Does that sound strange, when we 
see that all men are moved to activity by desire for 
the fruit of action ? When we see men who lose de¬ 
sire forthe fruits of action become supine, inactive, 
slothful ? But a new motive for action has arisen in 
the true actor*who, thinking only of His Lord and 
oHiimself as the channel for the Lord, cares nothing 
for what is called success or failure, since the only 
success he knows is the doing of His will, and the 
only failure he can imagine is going against that 
will which is the law of his life. What the world ■ 
calls success or failure, what matters that to him ? 
They .are both on the path of duty. Why should 
he trouble himself whether the building he erects is ( 
afbuilding which is going to shelter man directly ’ 
from the outer storm, or whether it only provid¬ 
ing ahtrong foundation on which some greater tmild - 
ing # of the future shall be raised ? Foundations of 
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buildings are made out of the broken materials of 
other buildings. Even when you want pfeysicauy t<J 
build a new thing, you must get a quantity of broken 
bricks and stones, and lay tffem to begin with r}s the 
fouddation ; and. many things which are the temples 
of the future age*having their foundation? laid to-day 
out qf the apparent failures of those who are working 
for the Lord. Why then should they mind ? What 
failure is there if they are providing Him with what 
He wants for His building in the future? And inas¬ 
much as the true actor knows that he himself, sur¬ 
rounded by mSyfl, is often confused and blinded, 
that that which he thinks is good and part of the 
plan may really not be in the plan at all, and he 
' may often be in error in the way he plans it and the 
fashion of his work, he works ungrudgingly and 
without attachment, *and when he. builds up sonfe- 
. thing which seems to him to be very beautiful and 
very useful, and it all falls to pieces around him, he 
is not moved, he is not troubled, he does not mind ; 
he is willing that it should be broken up, if 
it is not what the Lord requires for His building. 
What is it to him, who is the hand of the Lord, if 
the ruins of his fine buildings make the foundation 
*of the true Temple ? If the metal he preparesns not 
needed, he gla/ly throws it all into the smelting 
pot, shre thatfonly the dross Mjill be burnt upland 
the gold remain. The dross itself has its own place, 
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an< J a ls o work in with the broken stones and 
bricks for a, foundation, though not for the finished 
structure. ‘And so he lives, an d so he works, and 
thus working, without desire, he can work perfectly. 
He can catch sight of eveiy sign of hL Lord "wh^n 
desire does not blind him. He can ca*ch the light¬ 
est whisper, when he is deaf to the clamor of the 
outer world. • 

Along this path of action, by the yoga of sacri¬ 
fice, he also becomes free. “ Whatsoever theu doest, 
whatsoever thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, 
whatsoever thou givest, whatsoever thou doest of 
austerity, O Kaun^eya, do thou that as an offering 
unto Me. Thus shalt thou be liberated from the 
bonds of action, yielding good and evil fruits” (ix. 
sy, 28). Action also thus leads to liberation, and to 
perfect yoga, union with the Supreme. 

But one Lord is the Object of all devotion ; but 
one Lord is the Subject of all wisdom ; but one Lord 
is the Source of all activity. One Lord and there¬ 
fore one humanity ; One Lord, and therefore one-, 
ness through the whole of the body of the Lord ; 
One JLord, one Life, one Brotherhood, that is the 
outcome of our study. The wise will help with 
t&eir wisdom, the busy with their activity, the devo-’ 
tees with their love, and they will 1^1 blend toge¬ 
ther and make one perfect body. When the uni¬ 
verse has done its work, and the day of rest has dawn- 
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ed, then shall the glory of the body of the'Lo^shiije 
forth in all the varied temperaments, in alt activities, 
in all thoughts, in all desires; these are the cells 
and tissues that build up that glorious Body.* We 
shall then'see that out of*one universe rises, in this 
Body of Light, the Lord of another universe, and we, 
parts of His Body,%hall work with Him in that new 
universe more perfectly than we have worked here. 
Thus.on from age to age, from universe to uni¬ 
verse, and where, I saji again, where is grief, where 
delusion, when thus we have seen the Oneness ? 



